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The magic in 4 feet 814 inches lies 
in this: that’s the exact distance 
between the rails of virtually all rail- 
road tracks on the North American 
Continent. 

And that means the cars of any 
railroad can ride the rails of every 
other—a fact which is the very foun- 
dation of American mass production 
and continent-wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn't just 
happen. Originally, tracks were built 
to more than a dozen different 
gauges, ranging from 2 feet to 6 feet. 
The change to one standard width 
did not come about by the require- 
ment of legislation, but was the 
result of voluntary cooperation of 
the railroads. 


Today any railroad car can be 


coupled up with any other car or 
locomotive...can go anywhere 
on standard-gauge track ...can be 
repaired with standard and inter- 
changeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America. 

Thus shippers and travelers have 
the benefit of through service; 
farmers have national markets for 
their crops; manufacturers can get 
raw materials from the four corners 
of the nation; consumers everywhere 
have the choice of goods from every 
part of the country. 

These advantages are the result of 
cooperation among the railroads 
which, while competing for business, 
also work together through such 
organizations as the Association of 
American Railroads, their mutual 
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agency for the improvement of all 
railroading. And today, as in the 
past, they are engaged in a progres- 
sive program of research and devel- 
opment in equipment, materials and 
methods to the end that the Ameri- 
can railroads shall continue to pro- 
vide the most economical, the most 
efficient, and the safest mass trans- 
portation in the world. 
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Coal holds many surprises that are 
To help your children learn about them e; 
we've developed an easy-to-read, up-to-date quiz 
booklet on coal. Your classes wil] like it. For free 
Copies, mail the coupon at right. 
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For Administrators 


The Administration of Schools for 
Better Living, edited by Dan H. Cooper. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago. Paper. 161 pages. Price, $3.50. 

Proceedings of the Cooperative Con- 
ference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools, Northwestern 
University—University of Chicago, 1948. 
Fifteen papers prepared for the morning 
sessions are presented. 


For Teachers 


Young America Teachers Almanac. 
Young America Magazines, 32 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, New York. Paper. 
32 pages. Price, $0.25. 

Contains various tables and other data 
selected especially to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. These include 
school statistics, teacher certification re- 
quirements, policies on marriage, tenure 
and retirement, teacher placement service, 
educational periodicals, list of supple- 
mentary teaching aids, films for classroom 
use, and even information on the atom. 

Principles of Vocational Education, 
The Primacy of the Person, by Franklin 
I. Keller. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. Cloth. 415 pages. 

Fundamentals of education—primacy 
of the person, interest and motivation, 
reality, democracy, method, intelligence, 
ethics, and evaluation—are discussed in 
terms of vocational education. 

On Their Own in Reading, How to 
Give Children Independence in Attacking 
New Words, by William S. Gray. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 268 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This book should do much to eliminate 
confusion among teachers regarding the 
teaching of word-perception skills. 


For Counselors 


Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance, 
in two volumes. Edited by Oscar J. 
Kaplan. Philosophical Library, New 
York. Cloth. 1422 pages. Price, $18.50. 

Designed primarily for professional 
counselors who do not have large 
library resources, this book comprises 
a selection of topics indicative of the 
wide scope of vocational guidance. 


Agriculture 


References on Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural Education for School Agricul- 
tural Libraries, compiled by Leo L. Knuti, 
Agricultural Education Office, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. Paper. 21 pages. 


Art 


Learning More About Pictures, Art 
Appreciation in the Elementary Schools, 
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by Royal Bailey Farnum. Artext Prints, 
Inc.. Westport, Connecticut. Paper. 
Illustrated. (Color cover.) 103 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

Contains sections on theory and prac- 
tice of picture presentation in the class- 
room, biographical outlines of great 
painters, and comments on ninety selected 
pictures illustrated in the book. 


Mathematics and Science 


An Approach to Radio, by J. B. 
Shrewsbury. Electronic Industries, 
Princeton, Kentucky. Cloth. Illustrated. 
288 pages. 

This semi-technical book on radio is 
geared to the reading level and interest 
of the high school student. 

Trigonometry for Secondary Schools, 
by Charles H. Butler and F. Lynwood 
Wren. D. C. Heath and Company, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 360 pages. 

Special care has been taken to maintain 
a good balance between the numerical 
and the analytical aspects of the subject, 
and between formal work needed for 
skills and applied problems. Applications 
are taken from geology, shop practice 
building, and surveying, and there is a 
chapter on homemade instruments apply- 
ing trigonometric principles. 


Music 


America’s Musical Activities, An 
Analysis of a National Survey of Public 
Interest in Music, American Music Con- 
ference, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. Paper. Illustrated. 16 
pages. Free. 


Physical Education 


Developmental Physical Education, by 
James S. Nicoll and May Belle Long. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 232 
pages. Price, $2.44. 

Presents a graduated four-year course 
for both boys and girls. Includes gymnas- 
tics, team sports, and ‘various kinds of 
dances. 


Reading 


Annotated List of Books for Supple- 
mentary Reading (Kindergarten-Grade 
9), edited by Dorothy Kay Cadwallader. 
Children’s Reading Service, New York. 
Paper. 96 pages. 

This carefully-chosen list of over 1,000 
children’s books from forty publishers, ar- 
ranged by topics and school grade levels, 
is offered without charge to any school 
teacher, librarian, or principal who re- 
quests it. 

Ivanhoe, by Scott, adapted by Joseph 
C. Gainsburg. College Entrance Book 
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Company, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
266 pages. Price, $1.15. 

Lorna Doone, by Blackmore, adapted 
by Mabel Dodge Holmes. College 
Entrance Book Company, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 319 pages. Price, $1.15. 

Two famous romantic novels, especial- 
ly appealing to the teen-ager, here are 
offered in editions which remove barriers 
to easy reading while seeking to pre- 
serve the maturity and charm of style 
of the authors’ originals. 


Social Studies 


World Flag Encyclopedia, United Na- 
tions Honor Flag Committee, Washington, 
D.C. Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, paper- 
bound, $1.00; library-bound, $2.00. 

Man’s endeavors to create symbols of 
international good will in addition to flags 
of international authority are recorded in 
this timely book. 

Living in Ancient Times, by Robert 
K. Speer, Ray Liissenhop, and Ethel 
Smither. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc., New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 372 
pages. Price, $1.60. 

How We Became Americans, by 
Robert K. Speer, Ray Lussenhop, and 
Lena S. Blanton. Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc., New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 376 pages. $1.60. 

Backgrounds of American Living, by 
Robert K. Speer, Ray Lussenhop, and 
Lena S. Blanton. Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc., New*York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 374 pages. Price, $1.60. 

These three books in “The Better 
Living Series” edited by Robert K. 
Speer, professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York University, provide a 
background for understanding the world 
today. Each book deals with ten princi- 
pal areas of community living. 

The American Way in Community 
Life, by Samuel Steinberg and Daniel 
C. Knowlton. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth, 
Illustrated. 408 pages. Price, $1.92. 

A design for living in the American 
way is the purpose of this community 
civics textbook for the junior high 
school. 

Children of the Colonies, by Mildred 
Houghton Comfort. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
186 pages. Price, $1.30. 

Two children are the central charac- 
ters in this picture of work and play 
in Virginia in the early 1700's, for 
grades three to six. 

Poland, Russia and Great Britain, 
1941-1945: A Study of Evidence, by R. 
Umiastowski. Hollis & Carter, 25 Ash- 
ley Place, London, S.W. 1. Cloth. 544 
pages. Price, 25c—net. 

The volume covers the relations be- 
tween Poland and Russia on one hand 
and between Poland and Britain on the 
other during a period of four years, 
beginning from the Russo-Polish Treaty 
of 1941 until the Crimean Agreement 
and the recognition by the Allies in the 
summer of 1945 of the Soviet sponsored 
“Lublin Committee” as the Polish 
Provisional Government. 
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and the 
ETERNAL VERITIES 


I. EVERY field of action, thought, and behavior there are 
certain accepted fundamentals, proven facts, and indis- 
putable conclusions used as foundations upon which to 
build. Without these self-evident truths, known as the 
eternal verities, we would be in a state of mental, physi- 
cal, and social chaos. Democracy begins with the state- 
ment that all men are created equal; the science of 
physics rests upon the atom; all successful business 
builds upon the predication that honesty is the best 
policy; without the axiom that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points, we can have no 
progressive geometry. 

To me, the duty of a teacher to recognize and accept 
his professional obligations falls into this same category 
of basic truths. It should not be necessary for me to 
argue or prove the point. All reason and logic are on 
my side. Really, the facts are so obvious that when 
one who objects to a unified profession steps forward to 
state his case he is confounded by his own theories, just 
as a student in a geography class would be who arose to 
contest the fact that the earth is round instead of flat. 

One must probe deep to arrive at the eternal verities. 
The world does look flat ; it took man thousands of years 
of time, countless miles of travel, and measureless travail 
to discover the opposite and true conclusion. The teach- 
ing confraternity, after almost as long, at last is freeing 
itself from an equally fallacious assumption. We can no 
longer concern ourselves only with our small school 
district and our provincial activities. Slowly but surely 
we are moving toward a completely unified profession. 
If only these words of mine might add some accelera- 
tion to that movement! 


An Honor and a Privilege 


To belong to the W.O.T.P., N.E.A., LE.A., A.T.A., 
is an honor and a privilege. Teachers everywhere are 
proud to be members of an organized profession on a 
local, state, national, and international level. To those 
to whom this spiritual elan makes no appeal, there are 
other material benefits and considerations. By local, 
state, national, and universal unification, teachers can 
exert a mental, moral, and even biological influence upon 
mankind. We can make humanity educated and happy, 
cultured and healthy, and to be a part of an organization 
capable of such accomplishments is to have lived a life 
in which we have made full use of our talents. 

The organization of the teaching profession has taken 
place within the lifetime of most of you, and he is 
prejudiced indeed who could claim that our associations 
are not worthwhile. If one will think back to what 
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education was, only yesterday, and compare it with what 
it is today, one cannot but marvel at the changes that 
have taken place. This change and progress was no 
chance occurrence or haphazard growth. It was the 
result of hard work on the part of people like you and 
me, those teachers who joined hands to labor for the 
betterment of education. 

Your various organizations study the problems of the 
areas they embrace, seek and suggest answers and reme- 
dies, and follow the many proposals through until they 
have become an actuality. Rest assured that if school 
housing has improved, if pupils and teachers are more 
healthy than formerly, if the quality of instruction has 
bettered, if a better understanding between the public 
and the schoolroom has been achieved, if your tenure 
of office no longer depends upon the whim of an irre- 
sponsible school board, if you can look forward to a 
retirement untroubled by financial problems or eco- 
nomic insecurity, all this has been the indisputable 
accomplishment of the National Education Association, 
the Illinois Education Association, and the Affiliated 
Teachers Associations, each in a degree proportionate 
to the width and scope of each problem. 

The A.T.A. and the IL.E.A. both have a place in the 
system of Illinois education. From the very conception 
of the former, they had so much in common that they 
were one in spirit. Now, since A.T.A. is a section of 
I.E.A., they have become one in actuality—not a merger 
of identities, but a partnership that will put two ropes 
around the same end of a log instead of possibly two 
separate ropes attached to different ends of the obstacle. 


A Place to Stand ‘ 


So, too, should be our association with N.E.A. The 
local should work with the state, the state with the 
national, and the national with the one that covers the 
world. As your N.E.A. directer I am most vitally con- 
cerned with increasing N.E.A. membership. The accom- 
plishments of the national and state education associa- 
tions have been considerable, but they have not been 
complete. Much work, and great work, lies ‘ahead. 
You cannot afford not to carry your share of the load; 
for 100 percent victory, one must have 100 percent 
effort ; 100 percent effort means 100 percent membership. 
To be a teacher and not belong to the N.E.A. and all its 
branches that have need of you is to be a millstone, an 
Old Man of the Sea burdening the back of Sinbad, a 
net entangling the limbs of the giant who asks only free- 
dom to exert himself in your behalf. 

Returning to those fundamental truths with which | 
began this talk, the N.E.A. gives you the words of 
another teacher, Archimedes, exclaiming over the un- 
guessable power behind the law of lever and fulcrum: 
“Give me where I may stand and J will move the 
world!” 

That imaginary figure in the void of space is you and 
I; the lever in his hand is the National Education Asso- 
ciation ; that globe-shaped obstacle to be removed repre- 
sents all the problems that vex the teaching profession. 
That figure waiting to help us must have that on which 
to stand—our membership. Since the figure is our- 
selves, why not make the platform secure, for our own 
welfare and safety? Make it so streng there will be no 
possibility of failure. Let it be 100 percent perfect. Let 
our membership be 100 percent perfect. 

There is, you see, no arguing against the eternal 
verities—Talk made at the meeting of the Affiliated 
Teachers Associations of Illinois, Springfield, September 
25, 1948, by Helen K. Ryan, N.E.A. State Director. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 





Rural Effort for School Change Is Upheld 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to make a few com- 
ments concerning the article, “Before 
the Election Campaign for Reorgan- 
ization,” by Karl L. Massanari, ap- 
pearing in the October, 1948, issue of 
Itt1noIs Epucation. I object some- 
what to the impression that this 
article leaves that the attitude of the 
average rural voter in setting up 
these new community unit districts 
was uncooperative or that he was less 
well informed. 

Mr. Massanari’s article lacks com- 
pleteness when comparing rural and 
urban voting. I realize that was not 
the purpose of the article, and there- 
fore I would like to add a few words 
of explanation of why rural people 
are on the short end of the score in 


the vote count. 

1. It was generally agreed before school 
reorganization started that rural areas 
would oppose the movement. 

2. Even though many educators and 
other leaders realized school reorganiza- 
tion was needed and had made attempts 
in that direction, the program was actually 
set in motion by rural people in rural 
areas. Rural people furnished much of 
the grass roots leadership for the move- 
ment. In doing so, they made much use 
of the background of information, studies, 
and material supplied by the [Illinois 
Education Association and other groups. 

3. A state-wide farm organization was 
one of the sponsors of the School Survey 
Act of 1945, and it supported the Com- 
munity Unit Act under which most of 
the progress has been made. 

4. At least five and often more than 
five of the nine members of the Survey 
Committees were farm people. 

5. Even though rural people may have 
had the most to gain in a reorganization 
from the standpoint of improved program, 
yet in most cases there was more assessed 
valuation per rural child than per town 
child, and in many cases rural people in 
order to receive the added benefits and 
go along with community planning do 
have to pay a higher school tax than 
before reorganization. 

6. Also, since most of the rural one- 
room schools were to be closed, rural 
people have the most adjsutments to make, 
including the job of conquering sentiment 
and bidding adieu to the warm memories 
connected with the little community 
schoolhouse. Since there was only one 
town in each of the three districts, Clinton, 
Farmer City, and Cerro Gordo, and no 
schools were to be closed in the towns, 
this fact largely accounts for the much 
larger percent of favorable votes in town 
than in rural areas. It is significant that 
within three and one-half years after the 
passage of the School Survey Act the 
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rural areas would vote “favorable,” 
steeped as they were in “local control” 
and in the belief, encouraged by politi- 
cians, that the one-room school was the 
cradle of democracy. That rural areas in 
those three communities cast 425 votes 
favorable to reorganization and only 189 
against is proof enough of the change 
in thinking in rural areas. 

7. Wherever reorganzation plans called 
for combining several small towns into a 
larger community unit district and the 
closing of all but one of the high schools, 
it was found that townspeople were, in 
general, bitterly antagonistic—at least at 
first. The towns are still the strongholds 
of opposition to school reorganization in 
many areas including small high schools, 
in spite of the legislation passed to en- 
courage the elimination of small high 
schools. Examples of this can be found 
in practically every county in the State. 

8. This opposition of small towns to 
closing high schools is the reason the 
Edwards County vote referred to in Mr. 
Massanari’s article failed decisively in 
rural areas. Under the Survey Act, towns 
of less than 500 population voted with 
rural areas. The active opposition within 
Browns and Bone Gap, two small towns 
of less than 500 population and with 
small high schools, accounts for a sub- 
stantial portion of the 617 adverse rural 
votes in Edwards County on December 
20, 1947. On a re-submission of the prop- 
osition on April 3, 1948, Edwards County 
voted favorably by the petition method 
to establish the twelve-grade unit. This 
method, provided for in the Community 
Unit Act itself, requires all incorporated 
areas to vote together, thus including 
Bone Gap and Browns with West Salem 
and Albion. However, in addition to the 
different method of voting, some changed 
thinking had taken place in areas that 
vigorously opposed the first reorganization 
attempt. 

Wabash County, after voting down the 
proposal of the Survey Committee, voted 
soon after by petition under the Commnu- 
nity Unit Act, and it carried in rural 
areas as well as urban areas. 

9. Also, according to Mr. Massanari’s 
Table No. 1, a much larger percent of 
eligible rural voters actually voted on 
the propositions submitted than did urban 
voters. In only one community out of the 
five did urban voters express more inter- 
est than rural voters. 


10. The establishing of 148 new com- 
munity unit districts to date required the 
favorable vote in rural as well as in 
urban areas. One of the last adverse votes 
on school reorganization proposals was 
at Aurora, where it was recommended 
that East Aurora and West Aurora unite 
and eliminate some of the overhead costs 
of maintaining two school districts within 
the city of Aurora. It was voted down 
by substantial majorities. Another pro- 
posal for the union of Batavia, Geneva, 
and St. Charles areas was hotly opposed 
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in each of the three towns, the vote 
running about seventeen to one against 
in one town, nine and one-half to one 
against in the second, and four and one- 
half to one in the third. 

In view of the degree of success of 
the school reorganization program in 
Illinois, it is quite natural that many 
people who became acquainted with 
the movement after it was. wel! 
started would be inclined to value 
lightly the early steps in the reorgan- 
ization process and some of the 
reasons behind the voting taking place 
today. It is to set out some of these 
facts and to give rural people their 
just dues for the courageous leader- 
ship and cooperative spirit displayed 
by them in this important movement 
that I have written this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 

John K. Cox, Director 
Rural School Relations 





Massanari’s Reply 


We have the following statement 
from Mr. Massanari: 

“TI have read with interest the re- 
marks submitted by Mr. John K. Cox 
concerning my article entitled ‘Before 
the Election Campaign for Reorgani- 
zation’ which appeared in the October 
issue of ILLINOIS EDUCATION. 

“Let me say first that I am not 
unaware of the fine work which the 
Illinois Agricultural Association has 
done with regard to promoting school 
district reorganization in _ Illinois. 
Neither am I unmindful of the leader- 
ship furnished by Mr. Cox himself. 

“T want to say that the impressions 
Mr. Cox received from the article 
might have been less generalized if 
the article had appeared under its 
original caption: ‘A Case Study of 
Five Community Unit District Elec- 
tions.’ My chief purpose in submit- 
ting the article was to present facts 
as they were found to exist in these 
five areas. 

“T agree with Mr. Cox that we 
should not fail to ‘give rural people 
their just dues for their courageous 
leadership and cooperative spirit’ 
with regard to the reorganization 
movement. However, it sometimes 
is important to examine the process 
itself and to analyze wherein it could 
be improved. Evaluation thus begets 
greater progress.” 
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By 
RUTH WALKER 


Director of Guidance, 
Lanphier High School, 
Spring field 


me HOME ROOM is the Cinderella 
of the guidance system. It sits in the 
ashes of neglect. It is in tatters. 
Many schools have abandoned it alto- 
gether. Yet it is the one device in 
our modern large high school to ful- 
fil the crying need for a dynamic 
approach to the pupil’s living prob- 
lems. 

Teachers fight the home room. 
They are more or less willing to have 
a guidance director in the school. 

hey may even at times refer a prob- 
lem child to the guidance director for 
counseling. They submit, perhaps a 
bit skeptically, to the administration 
of a battery of standardized tests to 
the pupils. 

But the home room, that is a dif- 
ferent matter. And why? Well, 
why not? The teacher is trained in 
English or science or history or 
mathematics. She has had no great 
amount of training in psychology or 
guidance. She does not feel compe- 
tent to counsel young people in mat- 
ters outside her field. 


What It Is 


But, worse than that, the home 
room is an extra chore. It is really 
another class once a week, a class for 
which she feels unprepared. She is 
confronted with perhaps thirty (to 
her thinking) ill-assorted youngsters 
whom she must amuse and instruct 
in a field in which she has no text- 
book or guide. 

“What is this group?” she asks. 
“Is this to be another literary society 
or chess club which I must form out 
of these unwilling subjects? And 
why ?” 

If she has a humanitarian ten- 





dency, she may realize that in a 
large school a “feller needs a friend,” 
that there should be someone to take 
especial notice when he is absent, to 
visit him when he is sick, to hand 
him his report card with a word of 
encouragement. She sees that only 
a small proportion of students gets 
into the organized clubs of the school 
and there should be some place where 
every shy one can help plan wiener 
roasts, and picnics, and cheer for the 
unfortunate at Christmas time—a 
place where these shy ones can occa- 
sionally discuss some problem which 
confronts the school. 


What to Do 


But planning for social affairs and 
discussion of problems that happen to 
present themselves forcefully cannot 
consume all the hours allotted to 
home room. What is to be done in 
the rest of the time? 

There are a lot of subjects on 
which boys and girls need informa- 
tion, on which they need to arrive at 
socially valuable opinions, if they are 
to reach their greatest possible suc- 
cess and happiness in life, and yet 
these are subjects which we cannot 
be sure all pupils will discuss in the 
regular high school courses. 


Some badly-needed suggestions on 
how to study make up one of these 
subjects. Another is orientation to 
the school—some instruction on how 
to get around in the building; some 
information about school customs, 
the school song, the school yells; 
some teaching of the history of the 
school. Some of this material is 
commonly crowded into a course in 
community civics, and part of it is 
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If properly used, it 
can unify the whole 
guidance system, this 
counselor thinks. 


given by cheer leaders in prepara- 
tion for football games. But there 
are other subjects neglected entirely. 

There is much that boys and girls 
are hungry to learn about forms of 
courtesy, including the etiquette of 
dating. Boys and girls, like their 
elders, want to know “how to win 
friends and influence people.” They 
would be much happier in their homes 
if some wise person could help them 
to understand a great deal about 
necessary family adjustments. They 
need to become conscious of the large 
considerations in choosing a vocation. 
They need information when they are 
planning advanced training. 

Surely this mass of material is un- 
usually well adapted for the some- 
what informal discussion of the home 
room. But it should be organized 
and arranged so that there will not 
be duplication from home room to 
home room and so that the subjects 
presented are the ones most apt to 
be appealing to students of that par- 
ticular year. The material should be 
printed or mimeographed so that 
pupils and teachers have something 
tangible to serve as a guide. It 
should be written in language that 
will appeal to the pupils and stimu- 
late their discussion. 


Materials 


The lessons might be written by a 
committee of teachers or a committee 
composed of both teachers and pupils. 
Better still, after an extensive ques- 
tionnaire answered by both teachers 
and pupils has been used to discover 
what subjects are most interesting 
and needed, some gifted teacher 


(Continued on page 140) 
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asin TEACHERS and administra- 
tors of Illinois have moral responsi- 
bilities as important as many of the 
legal requirements in the State school 
code. One of these is the social obli- 
gation to interpret the purpose and 
work of the schools through every 
medium of mass communication. 

A former Columbia University 
professor points this out by saying, 
“Since education on all its levels is 
the foundation of democracy, and 
since most education in America is 
public education, it is absolutely 
essential that the citizens to whom 
education belongs should be fully in- 
formed about education.” ? 


Sports Get Major Share 


Leading school officials of this 
State have long been conscious of the 
place of interpretation in school ad- 
ministration, but a recent survey of 
educational news in twenty-one repre- 
sentative Illinois daily newspapers? 
suggests the need for a wider and 
more balanced program of interpreta- 
tion in many communities. This 
news survey shows that newspapers 
seem to be devoting more space to 
educational news now than in the 
past, but sports news continues to get 
the lion’s share of space in relation to 
other school activities. 


Organized Effort Pays 


The theory that an organized plan 
of interpretation can result in more 





1Rollo G. Reynolds, “A Public Relations Pro- 
gram for Educational Enterprises,” The Ad- 
venced School Digest, Vol. VII, No. 6, May- 
June, 1942, pages 97, 98. 

2 All issues October 1-14, 1946, surveyed to 
obtain background material for a master’s thesis 
at Illinois State Normal University. The twenty- 
one newspapers surveyed were: Alton Telegraph, 
Aurora con-News, Bloomington Pantagraph, 
Cairo Citizen, Canton Ledger, Centralia Sentinel, 
Champaien News-Gazette, Danville Commercial- 
News, East St. Louis Journal, Freeport Journal- 
Standard. Galesburg Register-Mail, Herrin Jour- 
nal, Joliet Herald-News, Kankakee Journal, 
Kewanee Star-Courier, Macomb Journal, Mattoon 
Journal-Gazette. Ottawa Republican-Times, Quincy 
Herald-Whig, Rockford Register-Republic, Illinois 
State Journal. 
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By J. RUSSELL STEELE 
Publicity Office, 
Illinois State Normal University 


column inches of news space in the 
daily papers is supported by this 
study. The work of publicity chair- 
men of the chartered Parent-Teacher 
Association has resulted in more 
news space being devoted to P.T.A. 
plans and activities than to any other 
single topic, except sports. 


Total School News Increases 


The eleven classifications of school 
news selected for the study ranked in 
the following order according to col- 
umn inches of news: sports, P.T.A., 
student activities, teachers, adminis- 
tration and board of education, health 
and safety, patrons and parents, social 
activities, miscellaneous school news, 
buildings, and honors and awards. 
(See table.) 


a problem. ee 


Sports Dominate 
—-- Nehool News 


More balanced program of 
interpretation is needed. 


centage of all news space that is 
devoted to educational topics. 

Authors of the earlier studies re 
ported that 3 to 4 percent of the total 
news space available had been given 
to items about the schools. This news 
survey shows that nearly 5 percent 
of all the available news space in six 
newspapers (representing all circula- 
tion ranges) was devoted to educa- 
tional topics. 


An apparent increase of emphasis 
upon sports and other out-of-class 
activities seems to account for some 
of this difference, however. The gen- 
eral rank of the types of school news 
according to total space and fre- 
quency of mention has changed little 
since the time of the early studies of 
school interpretation practices. 


Order and Percentages for Eleven Types of School News 


in Twenty-one Illinois Newspapers 














Column Percent 
Inches of Total 
Type of News of Space School News 

EE RR SR AE AEE 5,294 55.4 
2. Parent-Teacher Association ................................-....- 875 9.2 
ce a Se ee 757 7.9 
| aes Ee Ie Bee ee 731 7.6 
5. Administration and Board of Education.................... 496 5.3 
I I I ch Liactinintnbinieseresiipianenerevesinnenese 476 4.9 
ee a eee 249 2.7 
RRS SOC See ae. Seen eer ae 246 2.6 
ENN I ee eee 237 ao 
RST 5 EE Ee Ce . 148 1.5 
ir mr I i ecsereccecene 42 4 
TOTAL 9,551 100.0 


Scanning of all news columns in 
the twenty-one papers showed that a 
total of 9,551 column inches of school 
news spread over 981 news items 
was published during the two-week 
period. Tabulations of school news 
from studies of a similar nature made 
in the Midwest nearly twenty years 
ago, compared with the current study, 
suggest a general increase in the per- 


Newspapers Reflect Communities 

This news survey showed a wide 
variety of interpretation policy and 
practice on the part of the twenty- 
one newspapers. A section of the 
study was concerned with possible re- 
lationships between basic community 
characteristics and the school inter 
pretation program of the same area, 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Let's Help 
That Reporter 


School people must point 
out newsworthy activities. 


RES Special 
To State Education Journals* 


Res TEACHERS are facing squarely 
the task of presenting your school’s 
case in such a way as to win action. 
Teacher organization has not proved 
enough. The organization, in turn, 
has had to learn how to assemble and 
present facts. 


School-Community Relations 


Good press relations are built on 
sound school-community relations— 
and I mean “community,” not alone 
parent. Administrators and teachers 
who maintain active community rela- 
tions are likely to maintain good 
press,relations. They think in terms 
of community viewpoints, which is a 
newspaper’s job also. They talk 
everyday community language and 
not pedaguese. They are awake as 
to what is going on in the school that 
citizens ought to know about in order 
to appreciate its problems and _ its 
achievements. 


Right now education is probably 
winning more space in newspapers 
and magazines than ever before in 
American history. The teacher-short- 
age and teacher-salary story is vigor- 
ously and widely told. It is the sort 
of story newspaper people can under- 
stand: It is a crisis, with elements of 
conflict that throw the facts into dra- 
matic form. 


The fact remains that the schools 
should never have gotten into their 
present mess. Teachers have not 
seen to it, through the years, that the 
local citizen understood and appre- 
ciated what is going on in his school. 


*Condensed from an article written for New 
York State Education, whose former editor, 
Zoraida Weeks, made it available to the Rural 
Editorial Service. 
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By MILLICENT J. TAYLOR 
Education Editor, 
Christian Science Monitor 


Most schools have not been a real 
part of their communities. 

I have been a teacher myself and 
accept my share of the blame. I 
know that citizens can be a bother if 
they know a little and not enough, 
yet feel they have a right to run 
things. It takes more time and effort 
than most teachers can seem to find 
to inform the community. 

Furthermore, education is a long- 
term process. Citizens want immedi- 
ate results they can measure. Be- 
cause of this, teachers have been glad 
to be left alone to do their jobs in 
peace. They have successfully built 
up the notion that because teaching is 
an expert’s job the average citizen 
must keep hands off. 

So the time has gone on, with the 
schools growing farther and farther 
away from their communities. Small 
wonder that salaries, teacher short- 
age, and many other wrong condi- 
tions could come to a pretty pass 
without Johnny Q. Citizen’s knowing 
or caring. He has been brought up 
not to know or care. 

What has this to do with press 
relations? Everything! While the 
crisis is yet with us, permanent, 
everyday, post-crisis press relations 
should begin to be built up on a 
sound foundation. 


School Staff Responsibility 


This means that every teacher on 
the staff, every worker in the build- 
ing—yes, in the school board and 
superintendent’s offices— needs to 
shoulder, individually, the responsi- 
bility of interpreting the schools to 
Mr. and Mrs. Citizen. Big school 
systems have public relations, direc- 
tors; but even they must depend on 
the grass roots. 

Not that every teacher meets the 
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Probably only one 
or two. But a school head can do 
little for the press if he has a staff 
who seldom think of interpreting the 
school to the public. And it must 
be stressed that this kind of “inter- 
preting” is done in all sorts of in- 
formal ways—while taking part in 
community affairs, chatting with Mrs. 
Jones in a local store, or having a 
friendly conversation over a garden 
fence. 

A school staff that includes the 
community in its interests, aims, ac- 
tivities, hopes, problems, is not going 
to find press relations unfamiliar. 
The reporter assigned to get his 
story, the editor visited in a news- 
paper office, are both, after all, just 
citizens—with the added advantage 
that they know how to ask questions 
and draw people out. 

If you are living and working with 
your community to the extent that 
you are in tune with its approach, 
interests, and needs, you will know 
much better how to meet the needs 
of the press—and by that same token, 
of the schools as a whole. 


press personally. 


Teacher and Reporter 


A reporter wants to get a story. 
Remember that. He is on your side, 
ready to help you give it to him. 
But he often has a time limit, a dead- 
line. Tomorrow or next week or 
even an hour from then may not do. 
He will make an advance appoint- 
ment if he can; but if he can’t it may 
be well worth your while to postpone 
what you are doing and see him when 
he comes. A story in the press cor- 
rectly told will reach thousands; and 
what you are doing, no matter how 
important, is safe in a public school 
only if given wide public support and 
understanding. 

A reporter often finds it hard to 
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get his story for one or both of two 
reasons: 1) He knows very little 
about the schools—not enough to turn 
up one of the good stories buried 
therein ; 2) Teachers too seldom know 
what makes a good story, so they 
can’t help him out. They take up his 
time with some little school event that 
has interest only for the parents of 
the children concerned. 

Part of a teacher’s job of interpret- 
ing the schools to the public, is study- 
ing a good book on magazine and 
news writing, and analyzing the 
stories that are published in major 
papers and magazines. I wish facul- 
ties would get up public relations 
round tables that would devote a 
series of meetings to the press angle, 
and this sort of study. 

I used to have to say to the 
schools: Don’t be so fearful lest the 
reporter give your school (or sys- 
tem) a black eye. Educators aren’t 
as afraid of this as they used to be. 
They are realizing more and more 
that if they will cooperate adequately 
with the reporter, the reporter is 
more likely to get the real story. 
Cooperating to the full is the only 
answer in a democracy. 

The public has a right to stories 
on education. We have learned that 
an uninformed public is no good to 
the schools. Full cooperation will 
help avoid a misinformed public, and 
it is the only way for reporter and 
educator to learn to work together. 


Don’t be disappointed if the re- 
porter’s story is cut down. Most 
reporters are limited as to space. 
Your favorite point may be lopped 
out by the editor or the make-up man 
at the last moment. This is not the 
reporter’s fault. 


Education Is News 


Almost every school can yield good 
stories. These may not be news 
stories, but features. Often, how- 
ever, a news peg can be found on 
which to hang an otherwise timeless 
feature story, thus getting it into the 
paper. 

Good work in teaching reading 
may not in itself make an urgent 
story, but a survey of reading abili- 
ties, the statement of a public libra- 
rian, the visit of an author or some 
other “event” may be all that is 
needed to win in the news columns a 
chance to tell the whole reading story. 
The news peg may have to be de- 
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liberately “planted,” but to my mind 
the end in this case justifies the 
means. 

The school that maintains normal, 
active relations with its town or com- 
munity usually has plenty of natural 
happenings out of which news pegs 
and stories can be developed. Edu- 


cation, when told in terms of people 
and their common interests and 
needs, is a vital and appealing sub- 
ject. The press knows this. Its task 
is to get hold of the stories. Only 
school people are at present “in the 
know,” so it is up to you, I’d say, to 
learn how to help us newspaper folk. 





Public Relations Are Everyday Things 


Ties told, a public relations pro- 
gram consists of the steps taken to 
influence people to think favorably of 
you and your profession. The creat- 
ing of good public relations is the 
responsibility of each and every 
teacher. There is no substitute for 
good teaching as a public relations 
builder. 


What one of your pupils thinks of 
you is of tip-top importance. The 
little everyday things, your example, 
and your teaching, condition him to 
think favorably or unfavorably of you 
and education. Sooner or later he 
talks about you, his teacher, with his 
parents, relatives, and friends. 

Parents on the whole very seldom 
come to visit schools; consequently, 
most of their knowledge about schools 
is acquired at second-hand, or is a 
remembered remnant of their own 
school experience. It is known that 
“usually people like or dislike schools 
in terms of whether they like or dis- 
like certain teachers they -thave met, 
known, or heard about.” 

Collectively, teachers are the great- 
est public relations force in the edu- 
cational world. The typical teacher is 
in touch with at least twenty-five 
pupils daily. Many teachers daily 
meet more than this number. 

Multiply this single opportunity by 
the number of teachers in the nation 
and you see what an effective builder 
of public relations the teachers of 
America can be collectively. 

Let’s look at you, the quality 
teacher. You are an intelligent, pro- 
fessionally-trained person. You have 
established yourself in your commu- 
nity. You work in harmony with all 
other persons in your profession. You 
are well-dressed, well-groomed, and 
well-behaved. You are a real person, 
a good teacher, and you share your- 
self with your pupils. 

You can’t be all this without creat- 
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ing favorable impressions and _atti- 
tudes. 

Several years ago at a National 
Education Association meeting, teach- 
ers from many parts of the nation 
told about some simple methods they 
had used in building up friendly re- 
lations with the parents of their 
pupils. They all saw the common 
sense in what they were doing. 


Develop Friendships 


One teacher developed friendships 
with the parents of her children by 
the use of the telephone. She made 
one telephone call daily to report 
some worthwhile act of one of her 
pupils to his parents. If there was 
not a phone in the home, she substi- 
tuted a complimentary note. All 
homes were reached during the first 
month of the semester. 

Another teacher purchased United 
States postal cards, drew stickmen 
greetings on them and mailed them 
as birthday cards to her pupils. These 
served as ice-breakers with her pupil’s 
parents. 

This teacher tried home visits but 
found that after-school hours were 
too near supper time. She then re- 
placed home visits with school visits 
by parents. For this she set aside an 
hour Friday afternoon—from 3:30 
P.M. to 4:30 p.m. Invitations were 
sent to a few parents at a time. It 
worked for this teacher. 

Many other sensible ideas were 
presented. There was the teacher who 
took smal! snapshots of each of her 
pupils and sent prints home to their 
parents. These pictures. were prized 
material for scrapbooks. 

This teacher made a hobby of 
“faces.”” She had hundreds of pictures 
of her students she had taken through 
the years. 

Another teacher took colored movies 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Reading with PHONICS 


By CHARLES E. WINGO 


gets amazing results in grades 


one, two, and three at the Argo- 


Superintendent, District No. 104, Cook County 


I. SCHOOLS, we teachers and admin- 
istrators are profoundly encouraged 
to find teaching techniques, tools and 
vehicles of learning that offer con- 
fidence, self-reliance, and intellectual 
curiosity to first grade pupils. 

How is this state of intellectual 
well-being accomplished ? 

No doubt the greatest intellectual 
self-assurance to children that comes 
out of the curriculum is marked by 
the ability to read independently, 
fluently, and understandingly. An in- 
fallible method of learning to read is 
a vehicle of safe and sure carriage 
to independence in thinking and 
learning. 


Used from Beginning 


To attain independence in reading, 
we have found that the employment 
of sight and sound from the very 
beginning of the child’s school ex- 
perience is necessary. In our schools, 
the visual-auditory program in learn- 
ing to read is instituted at the opening 
of the school term. Phonics are re- 
viewed carefully during the second 
grade and reviewed when necessary 
in the third grade. 

Phonics have been used in the 
teaching of reading for two hundred 
years or more in the schools of 
America. Many different systems 
have been developed. 

For thirty-four years until her 
death last June, Miss Julie Hay, 
primary reading supervisor, did con- 
tinuous experimentation with phonics 
in the Argo-Summit-Bedford Park 
Schools. A complete research of the 
dictionary was made for phonetic 
facts. A catalogue was made of every 
word which falls in a_ particular 
phonetic category or principle. Non- 
phonetic words were also listed. This 
data, along with certain correct pho- 
netic rules with emphasis on the 
frequency of alphabetical occurrence, 
vowel discrimination, and vowel-con- 
sonant blending are employed in the 
method of teaching reading. 

If a child has no impediment of 
speech or hearing and is of normal 
ability or above, he or she can be 
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a fluent, independent reader at the 
end of the third grade. The third 
grade child’s reading vocabulary can 
be unlimited. 

Miss Hay’s 1946-47 annual report 
revealed that 32 percent of the first 
grade pupils were reading on the 
third grade level. Thirty-four per- 
cent were reading on the second 
grade level, and 26 percent on the 
first grade level. Only 8 percent of 
all first grade children were reading 
below grade level. In the upper 32 
percent, children read from twelve 
to forty-two books. These included 
the basic series first, second, and 
third grade Elson Gray Readers. 

In the second grade, 37 percent 
of the children read on the fourth 
grade level, and 24 percent on the 
third grade level. Twenty-nine per- 
cent read on the second grade level. 
Only 10 percent were reading below 
grade level. 

In the third grade, 25 percent of 
the pupils were reading on sixth 
grade level! Twenty percent were 
reading on fifth grade level, 25 per- 
cent on fourth grade level, and 19 
percent on third grade level. Only 
11 percent read below grade level. 

Numerous library books are read 
at the first, second, and third grade 
levels. Here we have our greatest 
problem of administration—that of 
budgeting sufficient money for the 
library and the selection of more 
difficult reading content. 


An Aid to Learning 


Our experience with the use of 
Reading With Phonics indicates that 
the educational level is up-graded. 
The pupils are given mental tests. In 
1946-47 it was found that the highest 
I.Q. in all of the third grade scores 
was 118. 

Our community is strictly indus- 
trial with many nationalities and 
races. Such representation of pupils 
affords a substantial base for indi- 
vidual and group studies as to how 
phonetics are an aid in learning to 
read. Amazing progress is found in 
all ethnic groups. 
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Summit-Bedford Park schools. 


Standardized achievement tests are 
administered at the sixth grade level. 
Annual reports reveal amazing stand- 
ards of subject matter achievement 
when correlated with the intelligence 
quotients. There is concrete evidence 
that general educational development 
above the chronological age takes 
place when the children are given the 
proper tools to read; i.e., Reading 
With Phonics. 

Other outcomes are found in the 
phonetic system of reading. Children 
become exceptionally adept at spell- 
ing. Many become independent story 
tellers and writers in the first grade. 

In our program, during the last 
few weeks of the school year, the 
first grade children are sent to the 
blackboard and the teacher dictates 
stories. The following story is one 
of many that have been dictated to 
children. Note the .achievement in 
spelling : 


THE THREE GOATS 


Old Billy Goat and his wife, 
Nanny, had three daughters. 

Their names were Hattie, 
Katie, and Maggie. Hattie was 
always trying on everyone's 
hats. Katie was always nibbling 
on cakes. And the baby was 
called Maggie because she re- 
minded grandpa and grandma 
of a magpie. She would say, 
“Baa-Baa,” all day long. 

One day a friend came to 
She left her 


grandma. 


visit 
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green hat under a shade tree. 

Hattie came along and thought 

it was a head of cabbage. She 

chewed it ali up. Grandma sent 

her to bed without her supper. 

Mrs. Goatie, who lived next 
door, made a chocolate cake for 
her little kid’s birthday. She 
put it on the window to cool. 
Katie came along and ate the 
whole cake. She was put to 
bed, too. 

Mrs. Nannykins who lived 
across the street called, “Grand- 
ma, will you please make 
Maggie go home? My little kids 
are trying to take a nap. She’s 
worse than a magpie.” 

One hundred and fifty-four words 
were dictated in the above story. 
Four words were misspelled: chewed 
chocolate (chockolete), 
(cabbige), and worse 


(chooed ), 
cabbage 
(wurse ). 
Many children wrote original un- 
supervised stories in the first grade. 
The following story is an exact copy 
of a child’s work in every respect. 
THE PUPPY 
one day as I was coming 
home from the market. I heard 
a puppy crying I looked over 
the fence? and said what is 
the matter puppy?’ he said I 
want to go the dog show. so 
puppy and I went to the dog 
show. we saw twenty puppies 
dresst like girls riding on bi- 
cycles. one puppy on a bicycle 
fell off and broke her leg. two 
clown doctors rusht to her. they 
said we will have to amputate 
her leg. the puppy cried and 
cried. the doctor said I have 
changed my minde we don't 
have to amputate her leg. 
Ninety-three words were used in 
this story. Three words were mis- 
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spelled: dressed (dresst), rushed 
(rusht), and mind (minde). 
After many years of observation 


and direction, the author is convinced 


‘that nothing less than starvation of 


intellectual ability has been offered to 
children through controlled vocabu- 
laries. There is no ceiling on vocabu- 
laries if children are given the proper 
tools to attack, or keys to unlock, 
the words of the English language. 


Remove Controls 


Why shouldn’t we have keys to 
unlock words of the English language 
when other languages are presented 
with keys, aids, and tools? Let us 
as teachers remove the controls on 
vocabularies and give our very young 
charges an opportunity to raise them- 
selves to unheralded heights in read- 
ing and spelling. Then watch the 
children amaze us in reading, think- 
ing, and story-writing. 

Long experience in guidance and 
administration at the high school level 
gives us a keen awareness of prob- 
lems of discipline, delinquency, dis- 
couragement, failure, and drop-outs. 
These problems show up when ninth 
and tenth grade students fail to com- 
pete in reading and spelling. 

The military authorities in World 
War II gave us startling reports on 
the inability of servicemen to read 
and spell. 

A friend of mine, a college pro- 
fessor, told me recently that his col- 
lege is requiring aptitude tests in 
English composition, reading, and 
spelling before the graduates are 
given their diplomas. This rule has 
been incorporated before graduation 
because of the adverse criticism this 
particular college is receiving from 
laymen, technicians, and _ business 
people about the poor readers and 
spellers among its graduates. Inci- 
dentally, this college has the highest 
of academic ratings. 

How much of this criticism can 
be laid to the inadequate foundation 
of reading and spelling at the primary 
level of education? The author is con- 
vinced that the source of the trouble 
falls in practices of teaching reading 
at the primary level of our schools. 

Here at Argo-Summit-Bedford 
Park something is being done, that 
offers promise and gratifying results, 
by the employment of Reading With 
Phonics in the first three grades of 
the elementary schools. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 122) 
of her classes and invited the parents 
in to see their own children in action. 

One teacher broke the ice by calling 
on her pupil’s parents and seeking 
their advice on subjects in which she 
knew they were experienced. In a 
short time they were asking for her 
advice about their youngsters’ educa- 
tion. 

This group agreed these simple 
things were important, because they 
could be done for every child’s parent. 
They were not time-consuming, and, 
above all, they brought about a friend- 
ly relationship with parents before 
such a time as a conference might be 
needed to discuss reasons for low 
marks, misconduct, or other problems 
of teacher-pupil relations. 

These friendly acts leading to good 
human relationships are the best basis 
of public relations, because they make 
for more pleasant living for teacher, 
pupil, and parents. 

The teacher who had the last word 
in the experience exchange said, “I 
try to do a few friendly things for my 
parents and teach the very best | 
know how. Then, I feel I have ful- 
filled my responsibility as a builder 
of good public relations.” 

How true! Good teaching is the 
best builder of good public relations! 
—Mary GRAHAM ANDREWS, Public 

Relations Coordinator, Wichita 

(Kansas) State Teachers Associa- 

tion. 





Buy 


Christmas 
Seals 





The Christmas Seal is the friendly 
yet potent symbol of the National 
Tuberculosis Association’s ceaseless 
campaign against tuberculosis. 
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. THE November issue of ILLINOIS 
EpuCATION you have read an article 
about the nine German and Austrian 
teachers who have been invited to 
come to the United States for a year 
of study and observation. I am the 
youngest member of this fortunate 
group and was asked to add to this 
article my first impressions of 
America, to tell you about my work 
here, and give you an idea of present 
trends of education in Germany. 


First Impressions 


I left Germany on the evening of 
the tenth of August and arrived in 
New York the next afternoon. It was 
indeed like entering into a new world, 
and at the beginning rather confusing. 
There was the huge, undamaged city 
of New York with its impressive 
buildings, with the bright and gay 
colors of Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue, with the marvelous stores and 
restaurants and the millions of radiant 
lights at night; there was the unend- 
ing traffic in the streets; there were 
the crowds of people who seemed 
to look at life from a rather different 
angle. : 

On our way to the West we en- 
joyed your very convenient Pullmans, 
in which traveling is just a source of 
pure pleasure. At the same time, 
riding through cornfields for hours 





*In Germany one gets the title “Studien- 
referendarin” upon passing the State’s examina- 
tion following four years of University study. 
After a year or two of more advanced study, he 
may take the pedagogical examination and receive 
the title “Studienassessorin.” Both examinations 
are needed to teach in the secondary field. 

Miss Betsch taught physical education, German, 
and English at the Goethe-Oberschule for Girls, 
in Ludwigsburg, near Stuttgart. Her students 
were 10, 17, 18, and 19 years old. 
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A FOREIGN TEACHER 
at Wlnois State Vormal University 


gives her impressions of America and its education. 


By GERTRUD BETSCH 


Studienassessorin* 


and hours, we became quite familiar 
with the wide spaces of this country. 

The week in Estes Park, Colorado, 
was and will always be one of the 
highlights of our stay in the States; 
not only because of the rich and, for 
us, so very profitable conference for 
executives in education, but also 
because of the beautiful surrounding 
landscape. The Rocky Mountains 
looked down upon us so enticingly 
and alluringly that some of us could 
not help climbing up Long’s Peak 
(14,255 feet), an experience we shall 
never forget. In many respects our 
initiation into America was like a 
dream, and the dark European back- 
ground seemed to be so far away. 

Most overwhelming were the cor- 
dial and warm welcome, the hospi- 
tality and kindness we met every- 
where on our trip from New York 
to Colorado and back to Illinois State 
Normal University. I do not want 
to miss the opportunity to express 
publicly my appreciation of so many 
courtesies shown us, and to thank 
especially Dr. and Mrs. DeYoung, 
under whose care we all are. It would 
indeed take too much space to go into 
details about what they and many 
other people did to facilitate our get- 
ting oriented, not only in the Ameri- 
can education system, but in the 
American way of life. 


Work at Normal 


The group is now scattered all 
over the country. I feel very happy 
that I can stay at the Illinois State 
Normal University, in the Middle- 
west, which is said to be the real and 
true America. 

School began here on the fourteenth 
of September. Since then I visit with 
great interest the classes from the 
kindergarten up to the senior level 
of the University, plus the late after- 
noon and evening graduate classes 
and the workshop courses. Special 
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stress is, of course, put on teacher 
education. 


In order to become acquainted with 
your examination system through my 
own experience, I participated at the 
beginning in some of the objective 
tests given to the freshmen. After- 
wards I watched the scoring machine 
mark our papers. I felt really thrilled 
by the magic way of scoring about 
a thousand papers in a comparatively 
short time. It reminded me, in fact, 
of the fairy tales I read in early child- 
hood about the miracles of future 
techniques. Striking to me also is 
the richness of material and equip- 
ment of all sorts in your big, modern 
school buildings. 


The social activities of the students 
are another point of attraction for 
me. They seem to be of far greater 
importance for the whole of your 
school life than they are in Germany. 
A fine place of refuge and an oasis 
away from the busy campus life is 
the nook assigned to me in the beau- 
tiful Milner Library, where I can 
reflect and read and work. 


I appreciate very much that I am 
allowed and often kindly invited to 
attend the meetings of the faculty, 
of the different clubs connected with 
school life, and of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. These visits help 
to gain insight into the problems of 
adminstrative work, too. Just now 
I am looking forward to the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Education 
Association in Chicago during the 
Christmas holidays and to the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education in 
St. Louis next February. 

Perhaps I shall have the opportun- 
ity to see one or two more of the 
colleges and universities in Illinois 
and some of your rural and city 
schools. As I am also frequently in 


(Continued on page 145) 
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rowded 


At Illinois State Normal University (upper left) students go 
to class in a church and a barracks. At Western Illinois State 
College (above) science laboratories have limited space and 
inadequate equipment. At Eastern Illinois State College 





(left, third from top) “orphaned” high school students of 
the laboratory training school study in a hallway. At North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College (lower left) the library 
is so crowded that a hallway has been converted into the 
central magazine reference section. And at Southern Illinois 
University (below) newspaper and periodical files have been 
relegated to the attic for lack of space. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESIDENTS TELL NEEDS 


Vlorthern 


F ROM ITs begin- 
ning, the North- 
ern Illinois State 
Teachers College 
has been dedi- 
cated to a pro- 
gram geared to 
the education of 
teachers. It 
seems important 
to those of us 
who determine 
the policies and programs in this col- 
lege, that we explain our needs to 
the teachers of Illinois in terms of 
these goals. ’ 

Adequate financial support for 
teacher education is as important for 
democratic living as is basic nutrition 
for physical life. We must realize 
that in these days of economic in- 
flation, teacher education costs come 
high but not as high as do the costs 
of its neglect—ignorance, illiteracy, 
prejudice, and crime. Compare 
teacher education budgets in the State 
of Illinois with welfare budgets. 

It must be made crystal clear to 
our citizens that the continuance of 
our American program of private en- 
terprise which stresses opportunity 
above security, demands that the 
children of our democracy be taught 
by teachers who themselves believe 
in such a program through participat- 
ing in its benefits. 
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Larger Budgets 


The college this year is preparing 
an operating budget of $3,260,733 
for the 1949-51 biennium. Of this 
amount, $662,989 will come from 
student fees and from federal funds ; 
$2,597,744 will be requested as State 
appropriation. 

These budgetary figures represent 
an increase of 37.2 percent in our 
total operating budget. They repre- 
sent an increase of 29.9 percent in 
personal service for the payment of 
salaries. 

There are three factors that pro- 
duce this increase in our recom- 
mended budget over our present 
budget. The first is easily understood 
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and is represented by the inflationary 
cost spiral. The second, clearly under- 
stood by teachers, is the increase in 


student body requiring additional 
classes and sections necessary to 
supply the instructional program 


needed in a teachers college. The 
third is the decrease in the amount 
of funds from the*federal government 
because the GI enrollment in our 
college is steadily decreasing. Since 
the federal government paid the en- 
tire educational cost of the GI’s, it 


‘will be necessary for the State to 


assume that difference. 


If teacher education is to be rec- 
ognized as our largest and most im- 
portant profession, then it must be 
housed, equipped, and staffed in a 
manner comparable to other leading 
professions such as medicine and en- 
gineering. This represents, in our 
institution, an enlarged building pro- 
gram to produce the educational fa- 
cilities necessary to meet our objec- 
tives. 


Recommended Permanent 
Improvements 


(These figures have been determined on 
the basis of recommended educational 
need and in terms of present market 
prices and labor costs projected to 1950. 
They should be accurate within 1-2 per 
cent.) 


Library building $2,500,000 
Women’s dormitory (130) 1,350,000 
Laboratory Schools to 
house 250 in grades 1-6, 
inclusive, and nursery 
school unit; junior high 
school, grades 7-9, inclu- 
sive, to house 350.......... 
(Elementary school only, 


5,300,000 


$2,000,000 ) 
Men’s dormitory 
(250-300 ) 2,500,000 
Music building 1,250,000 
Health and Physical Edu- 
cation (men and women) 6,000,000 
a. Field house, 1,750,000 
b. Women’s 
gymnasium, 2,500,000 
c. Men’s 
gymnasium, 1,750,000 
Site preparation 430,000 
Land acquisition 
(laboratory school) 60,000 


Teta... $19,390,000 
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It may not be possible for the 
finances of the State to meet these 
facilities under present costs. How- 
ever, they represent our need, and 
we feel that they should be met as 
soon as possible. The education of 
today’s children, so vitally important 
for tomorrow’s world, can not wait. 
—Kart L. Apams, President, North- 

ern Illinois State Teachers College. 


, [ 


ins State 
Normal Univer- 
sity is old. And 
now confronted 
with a peak en- 
rollment, arising 
from a desire to 
be of maximum 
service in a 
period of dire 
teacher shortage 
and recognition 
of the school as a teacher education 
center, the university must have 
buildings to bring its plant up to date. 

The most. pressing needs on the 
campus at Normal are for classrooms, 
laboratories, and shops. Along with 
these go housing for students. Then, 
of course, the two buldings now 
under construction must be com- 
pleted; additions and improvements 
must be made on buildings now in 
use; sites must be improved, land 
acquired, and plans drawn for future 
buildings. 

Illinois already has recognized the 
need for buildings now being re- 
quested by I.S.N.U. All received the 
approval of the Illinois Post-War 
Planning Commission. ‘foney for a 
half-dozen of these different projects 
—buildings and additious to build- 
ings—has been appropriated previ 
ously and then found inadequate. 


Long-Time Needs 


There’s nothing new about these 
requests ; and one is not surprised to 
learn they would cost more than 
fifteen million dollars, all told, for 
they represent projects piled up over 
a long period of time. 

The university has not had a new 
classroom building since the Felmley 








Pres. Fairchild 
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Hall of Science was completed in 
1930. The enrollment at that time 
was 1,408, as compared with 2,228 
this fall. 


Classroom Shortage 


More students call for more classes, 
more classrooms, more laboratories, 
more faculty members, more offices. 
Add to this situation the fact that the 
third floor of the Old Main Building 
(completed in 1860) was condemned 
and removed three years ago, result- 
ing in the loss of accommodations for 
eighty-four classes,, and one can 
understand why the university needs 
classroom buildings. 

Nine temporary buildings now are 
being used for classes. These, the 
students say, “roast us in the summer 
and freeze us in the winter.” Yet 
they have been a lifesaver to the uni- 
versity. 

Classrooms in the permanent build- 
ings have been divided and _ sub- 
divided. Classroom space has been 
secured by making basement rooms, 
formerly used for storage, into class 
quarters; the university greenhouse 
and dining room of the women’s resi- 
dence hall now-are used for classes as 
well as a nearby church and a resi- 
dence rented by the month. None 
of these quarters offer a permanent 
solution to the classroom problem. 

To help the situation, we request 
immediate construction of the music 
and speech buildings as well as an 
auditorium, for all of which plans 
have been prepared. Then the old 
auditorium, constructed forty years 
ago and accommodating only one-half 
of the student body, can be converted 
into classrooms and laboratories for 
the home economics and art depart- 
ments. 

In this limited space, it seems un- 
necessary to discuss requirements for 
the completion of the special educa- 
tion and administration buildings, 
now under construction, or to men- 
tion further the need for improve- 
ments and additions to other perma- 
nent buildings. 


Temporary Housing 


And in one brief statement the 
necessity for residence halls can be 
presented: Only 200, or less than 10 
percent, of the I.S.N.U. student body 
can be accommodated in the perma- 
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nent residence halls owned by the 
university. Another 8 percent of the 
student body live in the temporary 
housing units constructed for veter- 
ans. The community must house the 
remaining students. 

Is it any wonder that the univer- 
sity calls most “pressing” its need for 
residence halls and asks that : the 
State of Illinois put two million dol- 
lars into such buildings immediately ? 
This request, indeed, almost appears 
too modest when conditions are ana- 
lyzed. 

—R. W. FarrcuHixp, President, Illi- 
nois State Normal University. 


Western 
W. STERN 


started off in 
September, 1948, 
with the largest 
enrollment in its 
history, having 
1,330 under- 
graduate stu- 
dents and 76 
graduate stu- 
dents—a total of 
1,406. There 
were 350 students in the elementary 
grades and 150 students in high 
school, or a total of 1,906. 

This total could easily have been 
2,400 or 2,500 if Western or the city 
of Macomb had had housing facilities. 
With this as a background to show 
that the enrollment has gone up at 
least 33 percent as compared with the 
peak enrollment before 1940, West- 
ern’s needs for the coming biennium 
will be as follows: 
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Operating Budget 
Personal services .............. $1,648,060 


Contractual services .......... 176,000 
Office expense .................... 7,000 
ee aren 20,400 
IID «sence scene 140,000 
University retirement 
Ee ener 100,240 
ee 90,000 
0 Re 7,000 
RE Sere f 20,000 


TOTAL........ $2,208,700 


New buildings which will be 
needed are as follows: 
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Permanent Improvements 
Science building ................ $2,400,000 
Library 
Superstructure of 

swimming pool .............. 
NN Ga aa 350,000 
Site and planting work for 


athletic field -................... 35,000 
Site and planting work for 

science building -............. 50,000 
Training school site work.. 25,000 


Boys’ dormitory ................ 1,100,000 
Power plant and mechani- 
cal services (reappropri- 


| RE ns SS 1,000,000 


TOCM.....0 $6,710,000 


—F. A. Beu, President, Western 
Illinois State College. 


fos fern 


cite needs 
legislation which 
a) will permit 
extension of the 
present two-year 
General College 
curriculum to 
four years and 
the granting of 
a bachelor’s de- 
gree unrelated to 
teacher prepara- 
tion, and b) will request examina- 
tion of the vocational training situa- 
tion in the southeastern quarter of 
Illinois, with concern for the estab- 
lishment on the Eastern campus of a 
two-year vocational curriculum in the 
fields of industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, and business education. 

The great handicap in the present 
functioning of Eastern is the lack of 
properly planned and sufficiently 
large physical space for the teacher- 
training program which Illinois ex- 
pects. The library building now 
under construction fills a need of 
twenty-five years’ standing. Space 
for a campus high school has been 
needed since 1920. The music and 
speech programs need particular facil- 
ities. The college needs an audi- 
torium seating 2,500 persons as a 
service to eastern Illinois. One-half 
of a student body of over 1,400 
should be living in: dormitories in- 
stead of the present 90 women in 
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Pemberton Hall and 96 men in tem- 
porary wooden barracks. 

Eastern’s enrollment this year 
totals 1,423. This is a gain of 41 
students over the final enrollment of 
1,382 in September one year ago. 
The student body is divided between 
973 men and 450 women, a gain of 
10 men and 31 women over the previ- 
ous year. 

Comparing enrollment with 1939- 
40, when the peak in pre-war enroll- 
ment of 1,152 was reached, the stu- 
dent body numbered 545 men, 428 
less than at present, and 607 women, 
or 157 more women than the college 
enrolls today. 

Why is Eastern short 157 women 
students in 1948? The answer is 
easy—due to lack of proper housing 
facilities. ‘This situation emphasizes 
the need for additional dormitories at 
once, with space for 360 young 
women and similar accommodations 
for an equal number of men. 


—Rosert G. Buzzarp, President, 
Eastern Illinois State College. 


Sw how 


A. EXTENSIVE 
building pro- 
gram and an en- 
larged operating 
budget will be 
reqwired if 
Southern Illinois 
University is to 
carry out the 
mandate of the 
people for serv- 
ice to its area. 
It was in response to the resounding 
voice of the people of Southern IIli- 
nois that Southern was designated by 
the General Assembly as a center 
where the youth of the Southern third 
of the State could receive a sound 
university education and where the 
functions of a university could be 
carried on to serve the million and a 
quarter people of this area. 
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An operating budget totaling 
$7,951,533 for the biennium of 1949- 
51 has been approved by our govern- 
ing board. Such an amount, if appro- 
priated by the General Assembly, will 
be a conservative one, even though it 
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represents the largest operating 
budget in Southern’s history. 

The 1949-51 budget must provide 
for rising costs of commodities and 
equipment, for new faculty members, 
for a new salary scale already au- 
thorized, for new services. South- 
ern’s faculty members are now carry- 
ing a per-teacher teaching load at 
least twice that considered desirable 
in first-class universities. 

New instructional programs are in 
demand by the more than 3,000 stu- 
dents now enrolled, and in our large 
territory we must expect the student 
body to continue to grow. Much 
more research must be started to 
broaden the horizons of business, in- 
dustry, and agriculture of the region, 
and to explore new fields of science, 
the humanities, and other areas of 
knowledge. We must develop new 
and useful service activities to bene- 
fit the million and a quarter people 
of our region, and must extend those 
we now operate. 

Buildings are equally as important 
as operating budgets, and Southern 
must undergo a major construction 
program in order to bring its physi- 
cal plant up to a size and quality ade- 
quate for its present educational pro- 
gram, to say nothing of the expan- 
sion necessary if the school is to serve 
a growing student body. 

Southern has, I am convinced, a 
greater need for physical plant expan- 
sion than any other college or univer- 
sity in the country. Until the present 
construction was started, Southern 
had not built a single classroom build- 
ing since 1928, a year when its col- 
lege enrollment totaled only 1,132 
students. Today, it has 3,009 stu- 
dents. 

It is encouraging that efforts have 
been made during these two decades 
to provide new buildings for South- 
ern. In the 1939-41 biennium, funds 
were first appropriated for a new 
training school, but the war inter- 
vened and construction was impos- 
sible. 


25-Year Program 


In 1943-45, the Post-War Planning 
Commission took cognizance of 
Southern’s dire needs, and approved 
a twenty-five year building program 
for an enlarged and expanded cam- 
pus. While construction could not 
be started during the war or even in 
the immediate post-war years, today 
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two buildings, a new power plant and 
a new training school, are going up at 
a total cost of approximately four and 
one-half million dollars. Much of the 
land needed for the twenty-five year 


expansion program has been ac- 
quired. 
In its present eight permanent 


buildings and in temporary structures 
now in use, Southern can provide 
only 83 square feet of space per 
student. When the two new build- 
ings are completed, Southern will 
have only 110 square feet per stu- 
dent—still far below the 155 to 185 
square feet that is recommended by 
the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. And of course 
the power plant cannot be used for 
classroom purposes. 


Urgent Needs 


The university’s long-term plan- 
ning committee has given long and 
conscientious study to the physical 
plant probiem, and has concluded 
that the most urgent immediate needs 
are the following: completion of the 
training school project, including a 
swimming pool and industrial arts 
shop, with installation of equipment 
and with site development ; construc- 
tion of a service shops building, con- 
templated in the original power plant 
project but eliminated because of ris- 
ing prices; construction of the first 
unit of a library; replacement of the 
present temporary cafeteria, to be 
razed to make way for the library; 
acquisition of additional land neces- 
sary to permit immediate building 
operations; construction of a com- 
merce building, a health unit, farm 
buildings, a life science building with 
greenhouses and animal houses; con- 
struction of two women’s dormitories ; 
construction of an education building, 
an industrial arts building, a student 
union building, a field house, a special 
education building, and an adminis- 
tration building. 

These are all buildings which we 
need now—not structures which it 
would be desirable to have some time 
in the future. They represent a phys- 
ical plant expansion which must be 
realized in the immediate present, if 
Southern is to “catch up” with the 
educational demands now placed upon 
it. 

—Dertyte W. Morris, President, 

Southern Illinois University. 
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ITS GOOD BUSINESS 


By EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


Liditor-in-Chief, Row, Peterson & 


4 January of this year, the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pointed an education committee of 
some seventy-five members, consist- 
ing chiefly of business and industrial 
leaders from all parts of the State, 
with a sprinkling of professional edu- 
cators representing various levels of 
administration. Back of the appoint- 
ment of this committee lay more than 
a year of concentrated study and in- 
vestigation. 

In 1946, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce brought out its 
notable report entitled “Education, 
An Investment in People.” The re- 
port revealed convincingly that areas 
of economic well-being directly re- 
flect a high level of education and 
that, therefore, American business 
has a vital stake in education as “an 
essential instrument through which 
commerce, industry, and agriculture 
can be expanded in rising degree.” 
The report urged that State and local 
chambers of commerce investigate the 
status of education in their respective 
areas and cooperate in its improve- 
ment. 


Survey Conducted 


In January, 1947, James I’. Stiles, 
Jr., of Abbott Laboratories, then 
president of the Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, inaugurated a 
survey by two members of the State 
Chamber staff of the conditions exist- 
ing in Illinois regarding public edu- 
cation. These men spent some nine 
months traveling over the State talk- 
ing with professional and lay leaders 
and gathering facts and figures on 
such things as public relations in 
education, finances for schools, teacher 
shortage, and unit reorganization. 

On September 25, 1947, about 
fifty businessmen, with only one or 
two school people included, met to 
discuss the findings of the survey 
and to explore the desirability of 
having a State Chamber committee 
on education. 

Then at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
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to work for better education, the Illinois 


Company 


early in October, 1947, one whole 
afternoon was devoted to an “Edu- 
cational Problems Clinic.” 


On November 14, 1947, the State 
Chamber held a second exploratory 
meeting with an entirely different 
group from that of the September 
meeting. It was attended by some 
forty persons including, this time, 
a dozen school people. A series of 
four-minute talks was given. 

In emphasizing the relationship be- 
tween education and the economic 
level, one businessman pointed out 
that in 1946 more candles were sold 
in the United States than in any 
previous year of our history. He 
attributed this directly to the in- 
fluence of education and the develop- 
ment of culture leading people to 
enjoy candlelight at table and for 
ceremonials of all kinds. 

Some time later, a public utilities 
man said that he had been very in- 
terested to learn about the sale of 
candles, but he wanted to point out 
that people were still buying gas and 
electricity in larger amounts than 
ever, not only for the common uses 
but for all kinds of new gadgets like 
electric blankets. 

This man was followed shortly by 
a university dean of education who 
said that it had always interested him 
to observe how quick businessmen 
and industrial leaders were to take 
advantage of every new idea and 
gadget that came along, but he had 
also observed that too often these 
same men as members of boards of 
education were insisting that the 
schools remain as they remembered 
them when they were boys. 


New Ideas 


The dean pointed out that if such 
a board member found the school in 
his community familiar to his boy- 
hood memories, it was a poor school 
under present-day conditions. The 
principal of one of our large township 
high schools then pointed out that 
when schools of the present day are 
permitted to possess and make use 
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State Chamber of Commerce decided. So it 
organized a special education committee. 


of all the new ideas and materials 
which have been developed in educa- 
tion in recent years, they not only 
contribute to the many-sided needs of 
boys and girls but they actually do 
a better job of teaching the old 
three R’s than they ever did before. 


Committee Formed 


As the result of all this study, 
meeting, and discussions, the board 
of directors of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce authorized the 
formation of an education committee, 
which was constituted early in -Jan- 
uary, 1948, and included some sixty- 
three representatives of business and 
industry and eleven representatives 
of education. 

The first meeting of the new edu- 
cation committee was held on January 
28, 1948. All of the ideas and sug- 
gestions gathered by the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce during the year 
had been summarized into ten pos- 
sible State-wide projects. These were 
reduced and combined, and four sub- 
committees were finally agreed upon. 
These _ sub-committees were an- 
nounced late in March as follows: 

1. Reorganization of school districts— 
Chairman: Jewell I. Dilsaver, attorney, 


Mattoon, with thirteen members, two of 
them in education. . 

2. Sound financing of education— 
Chairman: R. D. Sturtevant, general 
counsel, Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Bar- 
rington, with twenty-seven members, six 
of them in education. 

3. Securing an adequate supply of com- 
petent teachers—Chairman: Vernon L 
Heath, vice-president, Heath Candy 
Company, Robinson, with eighteen mem 
bers, three of them in education. 

4. Preparation of a brochure of educa- 
tional activities for local chambers ‘of 
commerce—Chairman: Frank D. Urie, 
superintendent of inspection, Elgin 
Watch Company, with ten members. 

During the spring and summer, 
each of the sub-committees held a 
number of meetings culminating in 
meetings of all four sub-committees 
just before the second general meet- 
ing of the educational committee as 
a whole on September 15. Some fifty 

(Continued on page 141) 
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OUR STATE CONSTITUTION 


It’s so inflexible that a “Gateway” amendment 


is needed to make revision easier. But get- 
ting such a measure passed is a big problem. 


Disasiena deliberations in the 
Sixty-sixth Illinois General Assembly 
will break with the past if no 
proposals for revision of the Consti- 
tution of 1870 are introduced and 
pressed. There will also be a break 
with the past if proposals that are 
introduced bring to fruition actual 
change in that fundamental law. 

Illinois has had three constitutions 
during its statehood: those of 1818, 
1848, and 1870. Proposed constitu- 
tions were rejected by the voters in 
1862 and 1922. Each constitution has 
been considerably more detailed than 
its predecessor, due largely to a grow- 
ing reluctance during the 1800’s to 
leave basic matters to legislative judg- 
ment. Some detail added in the Con- 
stitution of 1870, such as municipal 
debt limitations, was also indicative 
of distrust of local governments. 

Detail, restrictive interpretations 
by the courts, and difficulty in adopt- 
ing liberalizing amendments together 
make the present situation. Nineteen 
amendments have been voted on by 
the people, with only seven mustering 
the necessary majority—and this last 
adoption took place in 1908. Under 
these circumstances the addition of 
birthday candles to the Constitution 
of 1870 can normally be expected to 
provoke more rather than less agita- 
tion for change. 


The Revenue Article 


Foremost among specific proposals 
for change have been those which 
would alter the provisions of the 
Revenue Article. When Section 1 of 
the Revenue Article purports to grant 
power to the General Assembly to 
levy property taxes subject to a re- 
quirement of uniformity, its impor- 
tance is not so much in the apparent 


grant of authority as in the limiting - 


requirement. Its real legal effect is 
to say that if the General Assembly 
sees fit to levy property taxes it must 
levy them by valuation so that each 
person pays in proportion to the value 
of his property. 

Accordingly, the present Constitu- 
tion would not permit the adoption 


of the usual type of income tax; it 
would not permit the adoption of a 
system of classifying property for 
taxation so that income-producing 
property paid a higher rate than 
property forms which produce little 
income. Nor would it permit a re- 
inforcement of the present sales and 
cigarette taxes with a “use tax” such 
as other states have utilized to pre- 
vent evasion by out-of-state buying. 


The Legislative Article 


The Legislative Article is also 
usually in the forefront in discussions 
of constitutional change. Periodic re- 
apportionment of the fifty-one legis- 
lative districts in accordance with 
population, with each choosing one 
State senator and three State repre- 
sentatives, is directed. 

As i$ well known, the principle of 
periodic reapportionment has broken 
down, because to follow it would give 
Cook County more than half the 
membership in each House. Com- 
promises which would permit reap- 
portionment—such as giving all por- 
tions of the State full representation 
in one chamber, while restricting any 
single area in the second—are not 
possible within the framework of the 
present Illinois Constitution. 


The Judiciary Article 


It is the Judiciary Article to which 
criticism is most appropriate on the 
score that statutory detail has been 
written into the fundamental law. The 
thirty-three sections of this article 
outline a court system in which no 
substantial alteration can be effected 
without a thorough-going constitu- 
tional change. 

For example, no realignment could 
be effected of the districts from which 
supreme court judges are selected so 
as to give the four and one-half mil- 
lion population of Cook County the 
choice of more than a single supreme 
court judge, while the balance of the 
State with approximately the same 
population chooses six. Similarly, 
adoption of a unified court system or 
any improvement that might be urged 
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By JACK F. ISAKOFF 


Director of Research, Illinois Legislative Council 


in methods of selecting judges is 
forestalled in Illinois. 


Home Rule and Other Proposals 


A number of state constitutions 
permit communities to draw up home 
rule charters, covering matters of 
purely local concern, without special 
legislative sanction. 

In Illinois such grants could be 
made by the legislature without con- 
stitutional change, for the General 
Assembly does have power to dele- 
gate this type of authority to local 
governments, but these grants could 
be withdrawn at any time. This pos- 
sibility is the usual reason why home 
rule written into the constitution is 
preferred to home rule by legislative 
enactment. 

Many view election of fewer public 
officials—the so-called short ballot 
—as making for a real contribution 
to effective popular government. 

While the Illinois legislature might 
conclude that such officials as the 
secretary of state, attorney general, 
state treasurer, state auditor, and so 
on might ‘better be appointed than 
elected, such changes cannot be made 
as long as the Constitution continues 
to enumerate that these officers shall 
be elected. A similar question involves 
county government, since the Con- 
stitution provides for the election of 
almost all county officers. 

Some states have adopted initiative 
and referendum provisions under 
which a statute rejected by the leg- 
islature might nevertheless be voted 
into effect by the people, or under 
which the people might veto a legis- 
lative enactment. 

Direct legislation of this type may 
or may not be needed in Illinois, but 
it is clear that within the framework 
of the present Constitution nothing 
more is possible than our present 
public policy law—under which a 
popular vote is merely advisory. 


Barriers to Revision 


It is not so much the fact that 
Illinois has not adopted any of the 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Seventeen Principles for a Curriculum in 





This outline was prepared as a 
class project in* P.E. S102, a 
graduate course in “Problems in 
Physical Education,” during the 
1948 summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It represents the 
work of C. O. Jackson, instructor, 
and the following committees 
(Names of chairmen are in italics.) : 

Lorraine Mieschke, D. Buchanan, 
A. Slusser, E. R. Reuter; C. A. 
Cosentino, E. D. Love, Annabel 
Sanders, J. D. Ward; Z. M. May- 
nard, B. J. Greenwood, E. Migielicz, 
Marcia Shurte; W. Brown, E. J. 
Brooks, W. R. Ferguson, L. A. 
Martens; LaVergne Bergman, J. R. 
Bly, H. E. Rasmussen, H. Tweedy; | 
R. J. Runkle, L. Schiff, N. B. Stry- | 
dom, J. B. Trebbe, H. A. Wright. 


ae EDUCATION has come of 
age and will be continually and criti- 
cally re-evaluated for its contribution 
in helping students attain the ultimate 
goals of self-realization, desirable 
human relationships, economic ef- 
ficiency, and civic responsibility. 

Therefore, to achieve a well-organ- 
ized curriculum in physical education, 
we recommend the following prin- 
ciples, selected because of their ad- 
ministrative expediency, their con- 
tribution to the welfare of the student, 
and their adherence to the accepted 
philosophy of education : 

1. A written outline of the curriculum 


in physical education should be formu- 
lated and designed for use in each school. 


An outline showing the rules and 
regulations, use of facilities and equip- 
ment, objectives, learning activities, 
and methods of evaluation in the 
physical education program is a val- 
uable aid to the teacher. The cur- 
riculum outline helps the adminis- 
trator or anyone else to whom it is 
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“ADUCATION 


available to understand what the stu- 
dents are learning in physical educa- 
tion and why. 

2. The status of each pupil in the 
physical education program should be 
established by one or more thorough 
health examinations. 


The health status of the individual 
should be the yardstick by which his 


curricular and extra-curricular ac- 


tivities are planned and supervised. 
It may also be used to measure im- 
provement. The health examination is 
the responsibility of the school. Rec- 
ords should be available to physical 
education teachers, and used as often 
as necessary to understand and help 
each pupil. 

3. Every pupil should take part in 
some form of physical education activity 
daily. A daily program also meets the 
requirement set up by legislation. 

The physical education program is 
most effective when it is on a par with 
all other school subjects in terms of 
time and quality. The individual’s 
activity, of course, should be con- 
sidered in the light of the health 
examination, and modified where 
necessary. 

4. The classes in physical education 
should be organized into homogeneous 
age groupings. 

In current practice, the educational 
program is broken up into chrondlog- 
ical age units. The curriculum in 
physical education is so important 
that it is distributed over a large pro- 
portion of this total period. Pupils 
who progress naturally through the 
educational program will have approx- 
imately the same needs, interests and 
capacities. These are fairly constant 
within the same age group. 

The curriculum is more effective 
and practical when freshmen meet in 


one class or classes, sophomores in’ 


another, and so on. While it is de- 
sirable to achieve such groupings 
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through testing, it is not possible at 
present to carry out this plan in many 
schools. 

5. The physical education program 
should include a wide variety of socially 
and hygienically approved activities 
suited to the needs and capacities of the 
pupils. 

By offering a wide variety of ac- 
tivities, the physical education pro- 
gram becomes more attractive to the 
pupils. It also assures more carry- 
over value, and brings the physical 
educator closer to his goal. 

The program should include big- 
muscle activities, and individual and 
group sports. It should be carried on 
out-of-doors as much as possible. 

The wholesome benefits of a pro 
gram conducted in the fresh air and 
sunshine are generally recognized. 
Big-muscle activities meet the needs 
of the pupil through enjoyable ac- 
tivities and also are of benefit in his 
everyday life. There should be much 
emphasis on recreational or carry- 
over activities, especially during the 
junior and senior years. 

6. Adequate facilities and equipment 
should be provided by the school ad- 
ministration, and maximum use should 
be made of them. 

The basis for the success of any 
educational program lies in the tools 
and materiais of learning. Lack of 
facilities and equipment too often 
handicaps the physical education pro- 
gram. 

On the other hand, if maximum use 
is not made of what we have, waste 
will result, and the administration 
may refuse to expand the program. 
A program is seldom so good, how- 
ever, that improved or enlarged facil- 
ities and more equipment will not 
make it better. The facilities should 
also be made available to the com- 
munity for use after school hours. 

7. The physical education class 
should be a period of instruction based 
on modern educational methods and ade- 
quate materials of learning. 


The pupils should be taught social 
and hygienic standards, fundamental 
techniques and skills, and apprecia- 
tions. Proper instruction with ample 
drill will give pupils speed and ac- 
curacy in performance and satisfaction 
from participation. Individuals like 
te do things which they can do well, 
and therefore they will tend to engage 
in satisfying activities outside of class. 

8. Pupils in physical education classes 
should acquire an appreciation of spec- 
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tator sports and of sportsmanship, both 
in actual participation and as a spectator. 
Lack of interest in sports and 


games usually results from the fact 


that the individual knows little or 
nothing about the activity. The pupils 
should have a knowledge of the skills 
and rules of sportsmanship. 

9. An extra-curricular program should 
be planned so the pupils may participate 
in activities which challenge and benefit 
them. 

An extra-curricular program is a 
voluntary project comprising activities 
which are chosen by the pupils. It 
may or may not be the play period 
for those activities included in the 
curriculum. 

If it is, this may motivate the pro- 
gram. If it is not, it may still serve 
to broaden the program. Voluntary, 
interested participation has high learn- 
ing and recreational value. 

The four phases of the program, the 
interscholastic, the intramural, the 
recreational, and the class program, 
should be administered by a single ex- 
ecutive head. Such programs should 
be planned, as far as possible, to 
share use of facilities and to include 
equal emphasis in time, money, and 
leadership for all pupils, boys and 
girls. 

10. Development of the qualities neces- 
sary for leadership should be considered 
as one of the objectives of the cur- 
riculum. 

This principle is included, not 
merely because pupil leadership fa- 
cilitates administrative 
but because the development of lead- 


procedures, 


ership is essential for any well-organ- 
ized program. Intelligent leadership 
and followership for their own merit 
build democratic ways and thoughts 
of life. Students should have such 
opportunities. 

11. Appropriate activities carried on 
through coeducational participation 
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should be an important part of the 
physical education program. 


Learning occurs most effectively in 
real or life-like situations. There are 
some activities, such as dancing, 
which are practiced outside of school 
in social situations only when boys 
and girls are participating together. 
These should certainly be taught on a 
coeducational basis. 

It is generally agreed that such par- 
ticipation is good and desirable for 
both groups. Coeducational 
in many other activities may be car- 
ried on successfully and with benefit 
to all. 

12. A record system of grading and 
evaluating the progress of the pupil 


should be formulated. This should be 
based upon educational standards. 


classes 


The semester grade‘is of basic im- 
portance in our educational system 
because it indicates in part the degree 
of learning achieved by the pupil. 
Since physical education is an im 
portant subject in the school’s curri- 
culum, it should have a grading sys- 
tem just as other subjects do, and 
credit toward graduation should be 
given the pupil for achievement. 

It is important to keep cumulative 
records of each pupil’s progress. Ex- 
should 
Performance is the best 


aminations be as objective 
as possible. 
indication of learning, and achieve- 
ment standards should be related to 
performance. Healthmanship and 
sportsmanship are important objec- 
tives, and should be part of the grad- 
ing plan. Written examinations on 


rules and knowledge also deserve 
emphasis. 

13. The physical education teacher 
should be professionally and socially 
qualified. 

The physical education 
should be trained in the educative 

(Continued on page 139) 
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Year-Round Schooling? 


TEACHERS EXPRESS 
MIXED REACTIONS | 


RES Special 
to State Education Journals 


Ane WE close to the day when many 
high school boys and girls will take 
their vacation in winter, spring, or 
fall instead of summer? Will vaca- 
tion experiences becqme a recognized 
part of the extended educational pro- 
gram? 

These possibilities are envisioned 
in a plan being evolved by Utah edu- 
cational leaders under the direction 
of Dr. E. Allen Bateman, State 
Superintendent of public instruction. 


Why Summer Vacations? 


After all, queries Dr. Bateman, 
what justification is there nowadays 
for the arbitrary and uniform school 
calendar which designates June, July, 
and August as vacation months? 
Summer vacations were originated in 
early days when nearly all school 
boys. and girls were needed in the 
fields during the summer. Mean- 
while, the growth of cities and the 
use of farm machinery, which has re- 
placed many farm youth in the fields, 
have reduced this need greatly. Yet 
the school calendar for rural and city 
areas alike still remains geared to the 
old agricultural need. 

Dr. Bateman is convinced that a 
school which adopts a flexible twelve- 
month program will come much 
nearer to meeting the real needs of 
high school youth than can be done 
under present schedules. 

The proposed plan would go be- 
yond the piecemeal summer work in 
which some schools now are engaged 
—recreation, music, vocational agri- 
culture, and home economics. It 
would mean that the school would be 
in full session for twelve months in- 
stead of nine, and that the school year 
would be divided into four three- 
month quarters instead of two semes- 
ters. Students—and teachers, too— 
could take their vacations during any 
of these quarters. 

One of the chief values of the year- 
round program is thought to be en- 
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larged opportunity to provide mean- 
ingful work experience. Vacation 
jobs are more than a way of earning 
a little pocket money; they can, and 
should, be an invaluable part of the 
educational program for the develop- 
ment of desirable traits in young peo- 


ple. 

Vacation-time now generally means 
a glut of student labor on the market 
every summer so that many teen- 
agers spend a rather aimless three 
months. If some of the students were 
to take vacation from January 
through March, some from April 
through June, some from July 
through September, and the rest from 
October through December, the op- 
portunities for jobs would be spread 
out considerably. Of course, the de- 
tails of any year-round work program 
would have to be worked out to meet 
local conditions. 

A greatly expanded guidance pro- 
gram must go hand in hand with a 
work program, Dr. Bateman empha- 
sizes. Sufficient personnel trained in 
guidance could mean the difference 
between success and failure of the 
program. The guidance worker 
would keep in touch with-the local 
employment situation and encourage 
employers to make job opportunities 
available to all students wishing to 
work. Through his knowledge of the 
individual students he would see that 
they are placed in suitable positions. 
He would cooperate with the employ- 
ers in setting up training programs 
for the student workers and check 
regularly on the students’ progress 
so as to avoid the possibility of busy 
work. 





It Would Lead Toward 
Real Professionalism 


ia A year-round school program 
is established in Illinois we will have 
advanced another step in our progress 
toward real professionalism. The 
idea of nine months of schooling and 
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three months of wasted time and 
energy has long been outmoded. We 
teachers recognize the fact; our fault 
lies in not remedying the situation. 


) Do medical men tend their patients 
part of the year and refuse them aid 
the remainder of the time? Do den- 
tists refuse to care for children’s teeth 
during the summer months? If the 
physical condition of children needs 
year-round attention, so also do the 
mental, moral, and cultural. Why 
waste the training and experience of 
good teachers for three months when 
it is possible to use these assets for 
the benefit of the children and the 
community ? 

Yes, year-round schooling is the 
ideal situation, and the establishment 
and success of such a program lies 
mainly with the teachers. We must 
publicize the need, gain public sup- 
port, secure proper legislation, and 
cooperate in planning and executing 
the program. 

Much thought and careful planning 
will be needed to form a new type of 
curricula. For secondary pupils the 
extra time could provide opportunity 
for cooperation between education 
and industry through a school-work 
program. Boys and girls could be- 
gin in-service training in the vocation 
they plan to pursue. This course 
would be a continuous part of the 
educational program in which some 
pupils would be enrolled during every 
season of the year. 
—LouIsE SULLIVAN, 

School, Joliet. 


Washingion 





‘Kid’ Labor Is Questionable, 
And Summer Is Too Hot 


Tuc DAY the invitation to write this 
came, the temperature in my room 
wavered between ninety and a hun- 
dred. Most of the students stayed 
awake; few stayed alert. And the 
letter asks, “Why summer _ vaca- 
tions?” 

The new program will “meet the 
needs of high school youth.” Employ- 
ers tell us what young people need 
most is better training in human rela- 
tionships. The summertime is an 


‘ideal time to develop these relation- 


ships — through supervised camp, 
playground, music, and vocational 
activities. But the new plan “goes 
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beyond piece-meal work. School 
would be in full session.” 

“Tt would provide meaningful work 
experience.”” The most common com- 
plaint offered against teen age work- 
ers is that they are such “kids.” They 
are, however, only the older students, 
for Illinois law forbids regular gain- 
ful employment until the child is six- 
teen. Isn’t it in the junior college 
that the training program for student 
workers really belongs? 

Another problem must face every 
family of four or more. If grade va- 
cations are in the summer and high 
school vacations are in the winter so 
Junior can help with the Christmas 
rush, who stays alone and when? 
Are family vacation trips to be a 
thing of the past? 

No, while Illinois hits one hundred 
plus during the summer days, while 
teen-agers are carefree “kids,” and 
while life demands training in human 
relations more than work experiences, 
let’s have year-round use of school 
facilities—yes, but not year-round 
school. 

—KAaTHERINE Stapp, Danville High 

School. 





Planned Work Would Prepare 
Students for Actual Living 


{ HAVE never been averse to change 
when it spells progress. What edu- 
cator doesn’t realize that our staid, 
traditionally-planned school year ex- 
isting in most educational systems is 
limited and ineffectual in meeting the 
needs of this kaleidoscopic era? No 
wonder it seems expedient that we 
seriously consider a plan referred to 
as “School Around The Calendar.” 

This plan seems to be designed to 
meet the needs of the day which 
should prepare the individual for 
actual living. This is what should be 
accomplished in the twelve years of 
development and guidance that the 
student is subjected to while attend- 
ing today’s school. 

Most boys and girls of high school 
age have reached physical stability 
and are beginning to assert a desire 
for economic independence. To this 
end they begin to seek part-time jobs 
that are recognized by the community 
as worth wages, as well as full-time 
jobs in summer. This should be en- 
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couraged, not only because it gives 
the individual a status of security, 
but also bécause it is a process of 
learning and adjusting that may spell 
success or failure in later life. But 
how many schools take cognizance of 
this fact and gear their programs to 
admit the complexities of human de- 
velopment ? 

A school equipped to find the apti- 
tudes and capacities of its students 
and organized to assist them in secur- 
ing economic independence by a co- 
ordinated plan with business and in- 
dustry would indeed be fulfilling its 
reason for existing. If this necessi- 
tates an all-around-the-year school, 
then let’s have it and let’s have it 


soon. 
—LovELLA NIEHAUS, Lansdowne 
Junior High School, East St. 
Louis. 





A Change in the State School 
Law Would Be Necessary 


D.. BATEMAN’S proposal is bound to 
stir up quite a bit of interest. To 
teachers continuing their education it 
will be appealing. Many of them 
have found the pedagogic atmosphere 
of the typical summer session none 
too inspiring. It would be a good 
thing for teachers to attend school 
during one of the regular quarters, 
for they could then take advantage of 
a great number of courses offered 
during the year which are often not 
available in the summer. 

Before Illinois schools can begin to 
operate any such plan as Dr. Bate- 
man proposes, however, the school 
law will have to be changed to enable 
school districts to operate a twelve- 
month school. At the present time it 
is not legal to levy a tax to extend 
schools beyond nine months without 
the approval of a majority of the 
voters voting upon the proposition 
at a special election. 

According to some interpretations 
of the law, it would be necessary to 
hold such an election every year. Of 
course, this situation can be remedied 
by a change in the school law if the 
people of the State decide that a 
twelve-month program is what they 
want. 

At the present time it is very dif- 
ficult to finance the school program 
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we have. It would seem unwise to 
try to extend the school year until the 
State assumes its fair share of the 
cost of providing an adequate educa- 
tion for all the children of the State 
as envisioned in the foundation pro- 
gram of the I.E.A. 
—MacRaE SHANNON, 
Township High School. 


Both Teachers and Students 
Would Benefit from Plan 


“The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 

Of shoes, and ships, and sealing wax, 
Of cabbages and kings, 

And why the sea is boiling hot 

And whether pigs have wings.” 


Ottawa 





I. THE walrus had been an educator, 
board member, or interested patron 
of Illinois schools, he would certainly 
have included in the agenda for dis- 
cussion the topic of year-round 
schooling. The initiation of such a 
plan is a most constructive step in 
the development of a better educa- 
tional program for our State. 

First of all, the fact that teachers 
will be serving the community in an 
educational capacity for eleven 
months of the year will place them in 
the eyes of the tax-payers more 
nearly on a par with other profes- 
sional groups. 

Second, the plan should improve 
the quality of teaching. Some teach- 
ers would attend summer school and . 
workshops to improve their skills and 
abilities; others might be engaged in 
curriculum revision or community 
recreational work, or helping in a 
remedial or tutoring program when- 
ever there was a demand for it. A 
third group would broaden their hori- 
zons through travel or employment 
in the business world. 

Finally, a twelve-month plan for 
our schools with better salaries to 
compensate for two extra months 
of work should keep in the profession 
good teachers who feel salaries earned 
in nine months are insufficient to 
maintain the standard of living they 
wish, and it should encourage new 
teachers to enter the profession. 

When teaching becomes attractive 
enough through salary return, oppor- 
tunity for social and professional ad- 
vancement, adjustment of class loads, 
and recognition of professional equal- 
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ity, the task of recruiting young peo- 

ple will be greatly reduced. The 

twelve-month plan is an effort in that 

direction. 

—F.LoreNcE WHITE, Lakeview Com- 
munity District 4, Brush College 
No. 2 School, Decatur. 


If Universities Can Do It, 
Why Can't Public Schools? 


ee school may seem a 
startling innovation to us accustomed 
to the September-to-June plan. Thou- 
sands of teachers, heretofore, have 
used the unoccupied interim in study 
and educational travel, and have wel- 
comed those weeks of freedom, 
though payless. 

Many people, however, are con- 
vinced that America has outgrown 
the summer vacation period, holding 
that it belongs to the era when boys 
and girls were occupied on the farms. 
They maintain that tem or twelve 
weeks of idleness, particularly in the 
cities, are detrimental to children; 
and the juvenile courts’ records sup- 
port their contention. 

A large number of colleges and 
universities operate on the twelve- 
month basis. Why not the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools? To be 
sure, a four-quarter year may be 
necessary, and many changes in 
course material may be required. But 
is there any sacredness about two 
semesters ? 

Here are some of the favorable 
aspects : 

1. Three quarters could be consti- 
tuted as a credit year. 

2. Teachers and students could 
arrange for time off for study, travel, 
recuperation, recreation, or work 
during any quarter most convenient. 

3. The student, finding one quar- 
ter insufficient to master a course, 
could take it over without the present 
loss of time. 

4. If the student were needed on 
the farm during the spring or fall 
quarter, he would not be breaking 
into the middle of a course as now. 

From the teachers’ standpoint, the 
job would become a year-round em- 
ployment rather than the seasonal 
occupation that is now the rule. 

Let’s consider it. 

Etten M. RowurkKe, 

High School. 


Springfield 
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First, a Lot of Questions 
Will Have to Be Answered 


A. EDUCATORS we are vitally inter- 
ested in whatever we can do to ex- 
pand the educational opportunities 
offered the youth of our nation. So, 
if year-round schooling points the 
way to greater advancement, let’s 
study its possibilities. 

Largely through tradition and the 
demands of an agrarian society, we 
have adhered to a very old pattern 
for our school calendar which we 
cannot alter in a short time. 


Since Illinois is still largely an ag- 
ricultural state, would many parents 
favor year-round schooling? Do they 
still need their children to help on 
the farms? Or is this plan for city 
children only? 


Parents, children, and _ teachers 
have long looked forward to vacations 
from school for travel, rest, and other 
pursuits. Is this desire waning? 

The longer year may, provide 
greater enrichment for pupils and 
teachers through camps, workshops, 
conferences, and’ the like. Is this 
zeal for enrichment so widespread 
that it warrants changing the year’s 
program ? 

The change to a four-quarter year 
would involve detailed record-keeping 
and many adjustments. Would all 
teachers and pupils prefer to attend 
school the same three quarters? Or 
would there be an even balance? 


In this time of critical shortage of 
teachers, where are teachers to be 
found to staff year-round schools? 
Since most teachers are already bur- 
dened with heavy loads, how can 
they carry heavier ones? How would 
the Retirement Law be affected? 

Studies show that the average sal- 
ary for teachers in Illinois ranks six- 
teenth in the nation. How could a 
longer year be financed? 


The merit and the disadvantages 
of the longer school year should be 
weighed carefully by teachers, admin- 
istrators, parents, pupils, and others 
concerned. In time, it may be a great 
improvement over our present sys- 
tem. 

—RutH ANN Waite, East High 

School, Rockford. 
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RURAL SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS FACED 
IN NEW FILM 


The Public Relations De- 
partment of the I.E.A. now has 
on hand for distribution one 
copy of the documentary sound 
and color 16 millimeter film, 
“Schoolhouse In The Red,” pro- 
duced by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Suggested and outlined orig- 
inally by Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary of the 
[.E.A., the film project was later 
endorsed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries and by the 
National Rural Editorial Serv- 
ice. 

No “Actors” 

The film is designed to 
promote better schools, particu- 
larly through school district re- 
organization. No_ professional 
actors appear in the film, but 
thousands of dollars have been 
spent for professional direction 
and for specially-composed and 
recorded accompanying music. 


The film, which runs forty 
minutes, first presents a three- 
member board of directors dis- 
cussing the problems of their 
one-room rural school. The 
teacher and the community later 


- discuss these problems with the 


board and with the county 
superintendent of schools, who 
arranges a tour to a modern 
twelve-grade community school. 


Patrons Decide 


After experiencing the offer- 
' ings and operations of this mod- 
ern school, the school patrons 
come back to their own district 
to determine this future course 
of action. 


Since the film will be in great 
demand, and since to date but 
one copy of it has been made 
available to the I.E.A., it is sug- 
gested that those wishing bill- 
ings should indicate several pre- 
ferred dates. The film will be 
rotated as quickly as is possible. 
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Annual Meeting in Chicago December 28-30 


DR. HUNT IS BANQUET SPEAKER 


Dr. Herold Hunt, general super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, and 
past president, American Association 
of School Administrators, will be the 
main speaker at the annual Illinois 
Education Association banquet to be 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, December 
29. 

Dr. Hunt, who is held in high 
esteem in educational circles through- 
out the nation, has effected many 
desirable changes in the administra- 
tion of the Chicago schools during 
the first year of his superintendency 
there. 

The banquet will also feature the 
Cossitt Elementary School chorus of 
LaGrange, under the direction of 
Miss Berniece Smith. A mixer, social, 
and dance will follow the banquet. 


Innovations 


Several innovations in the program 
of the annual meeting will be intro- 
duced. The state governing commit- 
tees, and the presidents of the Divi- 
sions will meet at the Sherman Hotel 


at 8 p. mM. December 27, the night 
before the opening of the convention. 

The first general session will begin 
at 9:30 a. mM. Tuesday, December 28, 
in the Grand Ballroom. Committee 
and other reports will be presented, 
and at 10:30 a. Mm. the delegates will 
meet in seven workshops pertaining 
to the program of the Association. 
The workshops will deal with school 
finance, school district reorganization, 
teacher and pupil welfare, public re- 
lations, professional relations, school 
program extension, and local, state, 
and national association finance and 
membership. 

Each Division will designate a re- 
porter for each discussion group. The 
reporters will report to their respec- 
tive delegations that afternoon, at 
which time the governing committee 
recommendations, candidates for state 
association office, and other matters 
will be considered. 

The nominating committee will 
meet at 4 p. M., and the evening will 





be open for recreation and entertain- 
ment purposes. 


Business 


On Wednesday, December 29, 
there will be two business sessions, 
in addition to the banquet and social. 
Miss Loraine Norvell of Springfield, 
I.E.A. delegate to the London meet- 
ing of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, will report that 
afternoon. 


Thursday morning, December 30, 
will be devoted to unfinished and 
new business, the President's address, 
reports from the N.E.A. directors, 
the presentation of the School Board 
Member Award, and the introduction 
of new officers. 

Members who are not delegates 
will register at the headquarters desk. 
Delegates will register with their 
Divisional officers at the Divisional 
delegation meetings to be held Tues- 
day afternoon, December 28. 
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where reading difficulties are encountered. 
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READING WITH PHONICS 


by Hay and Wingo 


The result of many years of research, READING WITH PHONICS presents a basic 
method of teaching children to read. While READING WITH PHONICS is de- 


signed for use in grades one, two, and three, it may be used at any grade level 
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By A. L. FRITSCHEL 


Music Department, 
Western Illinois State College 


ae of the high school 
teacher will vary, depending upon the 
philosophy of education prevailing 
in the school system in which she is 
working. 

Under a static philosophy, based 
upon factual acquisition by the 
learner, the teacher will necessarily 
have but limited opportunities. She 
can only present the existing facts 
in her particular field; nothing more 
will be expected of her. Subject 
matter rather than students will be 
her chief worry, and little attention 
will be paid to such important factors 
as individual differences and needs 
and interests of the students. 

In an educational system based 
upon a more dynamic philosophy of 
education, the teacher’s opportunities 
will be greater. The emphasis will 
be upon student growth, and the 
teacher will work in the role of a 
guide. 

It will be her responsibility to guide 
the student into those experiences 
which are meaningful to him, which 
lie within his field of interest, and for 
which he has a felt need. 

Teacher opportunity also means 
teacher responsibility. In fact, each 
individual child becomes the respon- 
sibility of the teacher. The students’ 
needs, interests, and developments to- 
ward an integrated personality are 
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portunities 


are many if the teacher only looks for them. 


the teacher’s chief concern. Subject 
matter plays its part as a means to- 
ward the desired end, rather than an 
end in itself. 

What, then, are the fields in which 
the largest share of teacher opportun- 
ity and responsibility lie? 

Social Opportunities 

Most children of secondary school 
age need guidance in social adapt- 
ability. To guide students effectively 
toward socially-accepted behavior and 
desirable group membership, the 
teacher must understand the basic 
principles of adolescent psychology. 

She has an opportunity to build up 
the feeling of “belonging” which is 
vital in preventing maladjustment 
on the part of the student. The child 
should be given opportunities to con- 
tribute to and for group activities, and 
to participate in them. 

The teacher has an opportunity to 
develop desirable social outcomes by 
conducting her class in a democratic 
manner. This will give opportunity 
for the free exchange of ideas and 
the study of prejudices. 


Character and Personal 
Development 

A well-integrated personality is 
surely one of the most desirable out- 
comes of education. The teacher has 
the opportunity and responsibility to 
guide students toward this objective. 

She should attempt to study and 
understand each pupil in the light 
of individual differences. She should 
create an environment which will 
give the student the opportunity to 
develop his personality, using his 
needs and interests as the focal 
point. 

Achievement should be measured 
only by the progress which the stu- 
dent makes in the development of 
his own personality. The teacher’s 
opportunity in this field will never 
end, and will even increase as the 
pupil matures. 

Health Opportunities 

The development of good physical 

and mental health offers the progres- 
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sive teacher opportunities as un- 
limited as those’ previously mentioned. 
In fact, good health is a vital factor 
in the development of personality. 

The teacher should guide the stu- 
dent towards desirable health prac- 
tices, personal and social. She has 
the opportunity and responsibility to 
provide situations and activities which 
will promote good physical health, 
and these do not necessarily have to 
be in the field of physical education. 

An understanding of psychology is 
necessary if the teacher is to guide 
the student towards stabilized mental 
health. Probably the best opportunity 
in this field is through the personal 
example of the teacher, who must 
have attained good mental health her- 
self. 

Supervised recreation offers an- 
other opportunity for a teacher to 
provide an environment conducive 
to good health. Group participation 
should be stressed, so that each stu- 
dent will be participating in some 
activity. 

Vocational Opportunities 


In a world in which the trend is 
toward an even greater division of 
labor, vocational guidance becomes 
more important. The teacher has 
an opportunity to present the various 
fields of work and the abilities and 
aptitudes needed for each, and to help 
the student intelligently to investi- 
gate his fields of interest. 

The teacher’s responsibility also 
includes providing the opportunity 
for the student to observe various 
occupations at first hand, and to 
participate in some of these as part 
of his school experience. In this en- 
vironment, the teacher has the op- 
portunity to stress the fields of re- 
search which constitute the frontier of 
today. Trends in occupations will be 
an important consideration presented 
by the teacher. 


Avocational Opportunities 


With the shortening work week 
and other influences which are pro- 
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viding more leisure time for every- 
one, the teacher has the opportunity 
and responsibility to provide the 
student with an understanding of wise 
and profitable use of his leisure. 

Leisure time should be provided 
each student, so that he may pursue 
activities in which he is interested. 
These may be in such fields as recre- 
ational reading, musical performance, 
and creative writing. Often con- 
sidered part of the extra-curricular 
activities, these experiences would be- 
come a vital part of the school pro- 
gram. Appreciation and enjoyment 
would be stressed rather than achieve- 
ment. 

Actually, opportunities are un- 
limited if the teacher remembers that 
she is teaching children, not subject- 
matter. While I have mentioned 
teacher opportunities only in the field 
of students and school situations, 
there are also carry-over opportun- 
ities in the community. 

The teacher should be a leader 
in community life, and has opportun- 
ities in community _ relationships 
similar to those which have been 
enumerated in connection with stu- 
dents. The progressive teacher, real- 
izing her place as a guide for the 
students, will also realize that op- 
portunity is synonymous with re- 
sponsibility. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 133) 
processes and especially skilled in 
the development and conduct of the 
activity program. He should be pro- 
fessionally trained in the physical, 
physiological, sociological, hygienic, 
and therapeutic aspects of muscular 
movements. He should have _ basic 
training in personal and community 
health, in the nature of relationships 
of the school physical education pro- 
gram and the health program, and 

must understand boys and girls. 

This teacher has closer contact with 
the pupils and the public, and usually 
has more influence on the pupils than 
any other teacher. He, therefore, 
must be an educated, mature, and 
emotionally adjusted leader. 

14. Teachers of physical education 
should acquaint administrators, parents, 
pupils, and the general public with the 
expected values and outcomes of a 
broad, well-planned program. 

In the past, the popular concept 
of the values of physical education 
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has often come from the athletic 
fields in terms of only victory or de- 
feat. If we are to achieve the most 


as educators we must let administra- | 
tors and the general public know | 
our program and plans. Demonstra- | 


tions, speeches, articles, and good re- 


lations with the newspapers and civic | ! 


organizations help toward educating 
the public. An informed public will 
support expanded and _ improved 
education. 


15. Health education should be separ- 
ated from the physical education classes 
and taught as a subject in itself. 

Health education merits individual 
attention, since instruction in this 


course is too vital to be carried on | 
as a “hit-or-miss” proposition. Physi- | 
instructors are often | 


cal education 
not qualified to teach this subject. 

If, however, health education is 
not being taught, it may be corre- 
lated with the physical education pro- 
gram. The teaching of health habits 
should, of course, be integrated with 
every program in the school. All ac- 
tivities should be carried on in safe, 
clean, attractive surroundings, and in 
conformity with best health practices. 

16. The program in physical educa- 
tion should be organized, conducted, and 


supe?vised to eliminate as many safety 
hazards as possible. 


Instructors should be acquainted 


with the physical conditions and cap- | 
Equipment | 


abilities of the pupils. 
and facilities should be planned and 
maintained in a safe manner. 
Regular inspection of equipment 
and playing areas, and critical re- 


evaluation of subject matter and ob- | 


jectives, with self-evaluation of the 


adequacy of teaching techniques, 
should be stressed. Pupils should 


also learn to protect themselves, as 


well as others. 


17. Provision should be made for the 
disposition of any accident or illness, 
to protect the pupil and to make reason- 


ably certain that no repercussions can | 
reflect on either the administration or the | 


school personnel. 


Accident insurance should be pro- | 


vided for each pupil so that the school 
is adequately protected in case of an 
accident, and the individual concerned 
is assured of good medical care. De- 
finite policies should be developed 
for the necessary routine measures 
of first aid, contacting parents, calling 
a physician when necessary, and filing 
a report with the office. 
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on your next trip? 


If you carry cash on your travels, it 
may be lost, stolen or mislaid. If you 
depend on personal checks, many 
people may not accept them. National 
City Bank Travelers Checks are as 





good as cash, but are far safer. 


They ore spendable everywhere, and 
assure peoce of mind on your travels. 
If they are lost or stolen, The Netional 
City Bank of New York will give you a 
prompt refund. The safeguard of sign- 
ing your name on each check . . . not 
only once* but fwice** .. . means that 
no one but you can use them. 


Good anywhere in the world until used. 
Denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ per $100. 


Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 











BACKED BY 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 

Kirst cn World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Local Teacher Evaluation Committees 
Recommended by Classroom Group 


Local discussion groups for the 
purpose of formulating teacher evalu- 
ation plans for particular school sys- 
tems were recommended at the Fifth 
National Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, recently. 

The conference discussion group on 
Evaluation of Teaching suggested that 
local organizations set up the groups 
or committees, composed of class- 
room teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. 

Though a large majority of teachers 
are doing good work and are striving 
for self-improvement and professional 
growth, the general public isn’t al- 
ways aware of this fact. 

The group felt that the teaching pro- 
fession should formulate its own plan 
on the Evaluation of Teaching. This 
would bring into the open the condi- 
tions under which a teacher has to 
teach, and it would be tangible evi- 
dence to the public that nearly all 
teachers are doing good teaching. It 
would show that teachers are inter- 
ested in good teaching, self-improve- 
ment, and professional growth. 

A working plan for the Evaluation 
of Teaching should not stop with the 
classroom teacher, but it should in- 
clude the supervisory and the admin- 
istrative personnel, and the entire com- 
munity as well. Ineffective teaching is 
not necessarily the fault of the class- 
room teacher, but may be due to 
emergencies caused by the war, poor 
working conditions, or inefficient su- 
pervisory and administrative prac- 
tices. 


Help from the Profession 


The classroom teacher should be 
concerned about poor instruction, be- 
cause an ineffective teacher is a bur- 
den on the teaching profession. Help 
and guidance for the ineffective teach- 
er should be provided by the pro- 
fession. An annual evaluation plan 
would encourage and stimulate self- 
improvement and professional growth 
on the part of all members of the 
teaching profession. 

Experience has shown that the use 
of merit ratings for salary purposes 
is frequently detrimental to teaching 
morale and efficiency when used to 
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determine the teacher’s annual incre- 
ment on the salary schedule. An 
evaluation plan means having stan- 
dards, but it should in no way be con- 
nected with the salary schedule. 

The teaching profession can give 
evidence of good instruction, self-im- 
provement, and professional growth. 
A plan that is worked out by all in- 
terested parties to provide such evi- 
dence is democratic. If this evidence 
is kept in tangible form, such as a 
Cumulative Progress Report, the 
teaching profession is less likely to 
have a Merit Rating System forced 
on it. 

The growth and progress of each 
individual certified employee should 
be kept in a cumulative record which 
is strictly confidential. It should be 
kept in the office of the immediate 
superior, and be accessible only to 
the parties concerned. This yearly 
inventory should be continuous 
throughout the individual’s period of 
service in that school system. 

The cumulative report should con- 
tain such information as professional 
training, educational experience, in- 
service training, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, community service, articles 
and books published, helpful travel, 
participation in professional organi- 
zations, and sick leave. 

The individual should have credit 
for the time and energy spent in self- 
improvement and personal profes- 
sional growth. This information must 
come from the individual, because 
these are fields of work about which 
the person doing the evaluating might 
not be informed. The individual 
should realize that it is his responsi- 
bility to make known all favorable 
data. 

Where annual evaluation charts are 
used in conjunction with a Progress 
Report, they should be so adminis- 
tered as to minimize tension and em- 
barrassment between the individuals 
concerned. 

They should analyze difficulties 
rather than imply penalties. They 
should help the individual analyze 
himself and his work, and be a guide 
for self-improvement. Such evalua- 
tion charts should be made out in 
duplicate and signed by both the per- 
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son being evaluated and the person 
doing the evaluating. 

The person being evaluated should 
also have the right to state on the 
evaluation chart whether or not he 
agrees or disagrees with the report. 
Where there is need for improvement, 
the individual should be given ample 
time to make up the deficiency. 

A summary of the more important 
points on the suggestions for Stan- 
dards for the Evaluation of Teach- 
ing show that (1) such a plan origi- 
nates from the members of the teach- 
ing profession, (2) it is democratic, 
since all members help formulate it, 
(3) it will improve instruction, (4) 
it will improve supervision and ad- 
ministration, (5) it will help the in- 
effective teacher, (6) it rejects the 
Merit Rating System as a basis for 
salary increments, (7) it will be more 
difficult to force a Merit Rating Sys- 
tem on a school system if the pro- 
fession has its own plan of self-im- 
provement and professional growth, 
and (8) it is tangible evidence of pro- 
fessional growth that will assure the 
community of an effective educational 
personnel. 

—Haro_p Kirkuus, President, 

Peoria Teachers Association. 





THE HOME ROOM 
(Continued from page 119) 


might be given the task of writing 
the lessons. 

The home room, if properly used, 
unifies the whole guidance program. 
No guidance director can give each 
and every student all the counseling 
he needs. The work of the guidance 
director in counseling must be supple- 
mented by the work of the teacher. 
In order to counsel wisely, the home 
room teacher must familiarize her- 
self with the results of the standard- 
ized tests each pupil in her home 
room has taken. 

The discussion in the home room 
of such subjects as have been sug- 
gested in this article will lead the 
teacher to become very conscious of 
the problems which the student real- 
izes he must meet, at a time when 
he has very little appreciation of what 
good the regular school subjects can 
do him. 

With the coming of consolidation 
of schools in the State of Illinois and 
the attendant increase in the size of 
schools, it behooves us to take an- 
other look at the possibilities in the 
home room. 
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IT’S. COOD BUSINESS 

(Continued from page 130) 
men devoted nearly that whole day 
to a discussion of educational prob- 
lems in the State of Illinois and what 
the State Chamber of Commerce 
might do to help solve them. It was 
emphasized that the work of the sub- 
committees was in its initial stages, 
but that considerable progress had 
been made in certain directions and 
many plans laid for future activities. 
These reports might be summarized 
as follows: 

The sub-committee on reorganiza- 
tion sent a letter to all local chambers 
of commerce in the State, urging 
them to familiarize their membership 
with the report of the survey commit- 
tee in their county and to disseminate 
the facts on reorganization so that an 
intelligent vote might be cast when 
the time came. 

Replies to the letter indicated that 
a few local chambers had taken con- 
siderable interest in reorganization 
needs, but that many had done little 
or nothing. The sub-committee plans 
to contact local chambers again, out- 
lining the advantages of a sound 
reorganization of tax and administra- 
tive units as a principle of educa- 
tional progress in our State. It is 
recognized that in many places this 
matter is coming to a vote in the im- 


mediate future, and whatever cooper- | 
ation is extended by the State Cham- 


ber committee must be given soon. 
The sub-committee on 
Financing of Education in Illinois, 
which has had much help from its 
educational members, especially the 
State Superintendent and the general 
superintendent of Chicago schools, is 
endeavoring to build a background of 
understanding of the problem of State 
aid in school finance. It has developed 
a questionnaire designed to discover 
what is now being spent, the extent 
of the taxing power now used, an 
estimate of needs, and so forth. 


Questionnaire 


This questionnaire will be sent to 
100 selected school superintendents 
whose names are being supplied by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; to 100 presidents of 
school boards differently located from 
the Superintendent’s group, these 


presidents to be suggested by the | 


executive secretary of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards; and to 
a number of county superintendents. 
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Sound | 


While this information is being 
received and tabulated, the committee 
plans to get in touch with other or- 
ganizations in the State which are 
working on the problem of school 
finance and the necessary legislation 
that may be called for, in order to 
coordinate efforts for the greatest 
over-all ‘results. 


The sub-committee on securing an 
adequate supply of competent teachers 
divided into seven small working 
groups on the following topics: 
1) Future Teachers of America, 
2) scholarships for training elemen- 
tary teachers, 3) facts and figures on 
the teacher shortage, 4) publicity and 
posters, 5) contact with local cham- 
ber of commerce education commit- 
tees, 6) speakers and regional meet- 
ings, and 7) legislation and teachers’ 
salaries. 


Chairmen for these groups are, 
respectively, Richard V. Lindsey, 
superintendent of schools, Galesburg ; 
Edward M. Tuttle, Row, Peterson & 


Company, Evanston; Prof. J. W. 
Carrington, Illinois State Normal 


University ; E. H. Reed, International 
Harvester Company; Dean Willard 


B. Spalding, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 

The fourth sub-committee of the 
general education committee, charged 
with the publishing of a brochure for 
the use of locai chambers of com- 
merce, has made some tentative plans, 
but since the content of the brochure 
will be devoted largely to the activ- 
ities suggested by the other sub-com- 
mittees, its actual preparation must 
come a little later. 


Booklet 

Meanwhile, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has issued a 
booklet of “Program Suggestions for 
Committees on Education,” contain- 
ing helpful information and sugges- 
tions which all local chambers will 
receive. There are 382 local chambers 
of commerce or corresponding busi- 
ness groups in the State of Illinois, 
eighty-nine of which employ full-time, 
permanent, paid secretaries. 

We will welcome suggestions on 
how we may cooperate most effec- 
tively with other organizations in 
working toward a greatly improved 
and strengthened educational pro- 
gram for the State of Illinois. 
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| the Nation’s Basic Readers? § 


FIRST WITH OFFSET 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


| FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


December, 1948 


FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL NEWS 
(Continued from page 120) 
as evidenced by type and amount of 
news on educational topics found in 
the local daily paper. 

In general, the newspapers with 
the largest circulation figures serving 
communities in the higher population 
ranges were foremost both in num- 
ber of items and total column inches 
of school news. The top-circulation 
papers also have a more balanced 
coverage of the eleven types of school 
news, but no differences were ob- 
served on a circulation basis accord- 


ing to the percentage of total news 
space devoted to educational news. 

In certain instances the local pub- 
lic school program as reflected in the 
columns of the daily newspaper 
seemed to be related to the back- 
ground characteristics of the com- 
munity. The papers ranking first 
and second in both column inches 
and number of news items serve com- 
munities that are predominantly agri- 
cultural in structure and fit a socio- 
logical definition of a “mature” city. 
Two papers from communities that 
have had marked economic declines 





' 9 
dl Lask just one question pleas® , 






9 
when you travel? 


What do YOU 


want most 





Almost everyone has a different answer to that question! Teachers will 
be interested in the replies below, because of their frequent trips .. . 
to teaching assignments, conventions, on vacations, and for educational 
credits. Whatever your preference may be, when traveling, you'll find 
that Greyhound will come nearest meeting it. Next time you plan a 
trip anywhere in America, phone or call on your Greyhound agent. 


“Everything's so high—! 
want fo save money!” 
You'll save money on every Grey- 
hound trip! Fares are lower 


than any other transportation— 
less than driving you own car. 


“I want convenience —many 
schedules, well-timed.” 
Then Greyhound’s for you! 
There are many departures 
daily, timed at most convenient 
hours ... prompt arrivals, too. 





“I want to get home from 
school on week-ends.” 
Then go Greyhound! It serves 
hundreds of schools and colleges 
—in many cases stops right at 

campus gates. 


“I like to see things, meet 
people, have a good time...” 
It’s truly more fun traveling 
Greyhound—you meet such con- 
genial people, see America’s 
beauty spots close-up, by highway. 








GREYHOUND 
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| interpretation. 





in the past few decades and four from 
areas that have seen rapid industrial 
expansion since 1900 rank in the 
lower half of their particular circula- 
tion group according to amount of 
school news. 


Dual Responsibility 

Since both newspaper and school 
officials have a part in school inter- 
pretation through the press, a dual 
responsibility rests upon these two 
groups. A mutual understanding of 
the purpose and social responsibility 
of these groups is the logical founda- 
tion for an adequate plan of school 
The program should 
not have to depend heavily upon con- 
tacts and personal relationships. It 
should be kept on a professional level 
in fairness to the taxpayers and 
parents of the community. 

An example of the kind of coopera- 
tion that goes a long way toward an 
ideal working relationship was found 
while making the news survey. A 
feature story, with pictures, had been 
prepared by a high school agriculture 
teacher explaining the purpose and 
activities of the Future Farmers of 
America of the local high school. A 
high reader interest was apparent as 
far as the newspaper was concerned, 
and a state of interest and support 
could follow on the part of all school 
patrons within the school area. The 
same technique can be applied to 
other phases of school activity when 
a condition of understanding and co- 
operation in a professional way exists 
between the editors and educators 
concerned. 

School’s Job 

All school officials need to realize 
that a well-organized and functioning 
program of school interpretation is a 
necessary part of school administra- 
tion. Educators need to be alert to 
the public viewpoint and sensitive to 
trends in public opinion toward edu- 
cation. The newspaper editor is a 
valuable ally, because through him a 
majority of the school patrons can be 
reached. 

Each teacher should have the 
chance to come in contact with school 
patrons through the press. This 
right has a corresponding responsi- 
bility, however, and the individual 
teacher should be ready to make his 
own work and the entire school pro- 
gram understood by the members of 
the general public. 

The survey shows that reporters 
attend board of education meetings in 
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various localities in the State. This 
practice could be used more widely, 
with the understanding that some 
board proceedings may be off the 
record. 

Also, the newspapers need to print 
not only good things about the local 
school or education in general. In 
fact, educators should encourage crit- 
icism as a means to possible improve- 
ment of the school curriculum and 
program of activities. 

Editor’s Job 

Newspaper editors need to see the 

public schools of our society today as 
one of the basic institutions for our 
democratic way of life. They must 
readily take the responsibility of ade- 
quate and accurate interpretation of 
the schools. 
4 The tahulation of school news in 
the survey seems to indicate a need 
for a general re-evaluation of the 
amount of news space devoted to the 
various types of educational news. 
For example, the present emphasis on 
school sports news in relation to other 
equally important activities seems to 
be out of proportion. 

A natural answer from newspaper 
editors is that the papers give the 
public the kind of news they want. 
The same stand has been taken by 
radio executives in discussions relat- 
ing to the current criticism of local 
and national radio programs. How- 
ever, Llewellyn White offers this 
argument, “The public cannot ask for 
something it does not know exists or 
could exist. It did not ask for the 
novel, the printing press, Shake- 
speare or Walt Disney or news maga- 
zines, football, or movies or the 25- 
cent pocket book, or even radio.”? 
Can this statement be applied logi- 
cally to the newspaper field as well? 


In many Illinois communities, a 
new editorial policy toward educa- 
tional news seems advisable. This 
could be worked out by using the 
news judgment of the editor and 
staff, suggestions from educators, and 
a consideration of the needs as well 
as the likes of the public. 


The smaller newspapers that do 
not have enough reporters to cover 
school activities in the manner in 
which they might wish can utilize 
school staff members as _ reporters 
from time to time. Many teachers 


Llewellyn White, “Radio Could Be So Much 
ae,” eader’s Digest, July, 1947, pages 33 to 
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are capable of and should be willing 
to write interesting and informative 
articles about the particular phases of 
school activity in which they are most 


qualified. 
Several communities have pro- 
grams of school interpretation in 


operation today that are in many 
ways a credit to both newspaper and 
school officials of those areas. How- 
ever, there is still much evidence to 


support the claim made twenty years 
ago that most newspapers are not giv- 
ing a true picture of the public 
schools to the taxpayers and parents 
in the various school communities. 
Improvement lies in a realization of 
the dual responsibility of editors and 
educators, and cooperation on a pro- 
fessional basis between representa- 
tives of these two key social institu- 
tions in our democratic way of life. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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Lucy Fitch Perkins’ 


TWIN SERIES 


The Twin Books 
are a series of 
children’s stories 
written and 
illustrated by 
Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Each 
book is about a different country or dif- 
ferent period in history. The main char- 
acters are always twins, a boy and girl, 
same ages as the children for whom these 


popular books are written. 


In fact, these books are so popular with 
young readers from ages 6 to 12 that 
when they first appeared several decades 
ago, the phenomenal number of 3 million 
found their way into homes, schools and 
public libraries. 

Today with radio, aviation, movies and 
fast press having brought the whole world 
and its different people—the Dutch, 
English, Chinese, Italian, Filipino, Bel- 
gian, etc., etc. —close together, there is 
a global thinking which touches even the 
youngest members of every family. 






Parents, teachers and librarians all over 
the country, still recall the fascinating 
way Mrs. Perkins, through picture and 
story, establishes friendliness between 
youthful Americans and her Twins of 
many nationalities. So they began to 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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knock on the doors of the publishers of 
the Twin Series to make them available 
at once to this generation of grade school 
boys and girls. 

This demand has resulted in the publi- 
cation of a complete new edition of the 
Twin Books—same entertaining, active 
sketches; same lively, interesting tales; 
but in a new format conforming with 
accepted educational standards for today’s 
juvenile literature. 

If further interested, just 
stop at your bookstore 
or talk to the 
Children’s 
Librarian at your 


public library. 






This information 
from Winirrep Warp, 
eeese noted for her 
course in Children’s 
Literature, North- We 
western University; 
authority in Creative 
Dramatics for Children; 
author Play-making for Chiidren; 

and, as director Children’s Theater, Evanston, 
Illinois, has produced two Twin Books dramatized 
by Mrs. Perkins’ daughter, Eleanor Perkins, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


helpful to them, _ ieneuet 
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N. E. A. Honor Roll Is Announced 


The following list of school dis- 
tricts and schools that before Novem- 
ber 1 attained 100 percent member- 
ship in the National Education Asso- 
ciation for the current year, 1948-49, 
was released by Mr. T. D. Martin, 
director of membership for the N.E.A. 
In case of errors or omissions, ad- 
dress him at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Argenta Community High School........ 1947 








CRAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 





Christmas Tree Toys 


Jumping Jack of heavy white paper shows | 
front and back view. The two parts for | 
each arm and leg are attached with brass 
spread-fasteners. Decorate with 
CRAYOLA. When string is pulled, arms 
and legs move. 

Drum is made by covering a tin can with 
white paper decorated with CRAYOLA. 
Top is a piece of old inner tube. Rubber 
ball on stick. 


CRAYOLA is the trade name of | 
Gold Medal Wax Crayons | 
that do not smudge or bend, 

are permanent and water- | 


proof. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Cerro Gordo Community Consolidated 





School ..1946 
Donovan Community Consolidated 
| RE ee ee sare eee 1948 


Elkville Community High School........1945 
Hillsboro Community High School......1947 
Jersey Township High School, Jersey- 


RS Ere DR seh SE eC DS 1925 
Martinton Community Consolidated 

eee ee 1948 
Milford Township High School............ 1940 


Wellington Township High School....1942 
SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


Alhambra, Alhambra School..................1946 
Aurora (East), Young School.............. 1948 
Berwyn, Irving School................-.......-+- 1936 
East Alton, Lincoln School.................... 1944 
Hillsboro, Burbank School.................... 1928 
Hillsboro, Winhold School.................... 1940 
Hoopeston, Hoopeston School.............. 1947 
Pekin, Douglas School........................... 1925 
Pekin, Jefferson School......................-.-- 1923 
| Pekin, Lincoln Schooll.........................-.--- 1923 
| Pekin, McKinley School........................ 1923 
River Grove, Rhodes School.................. 1941 


River Grove, River Grove School........ 1946 





STATE CONSTITUTION 
(Continued from page 131) 


particular changes described above— 
or any reforms which might be re- 
viewed in a longer article—which 
serves as an epitome of constitutional 
revision problems in Illinois. The 
critical feature is the difficulty which 
is encountered in amending the State 


| Constitution, even in directions that 
|all agree appear 


reasonable and 
desirable. 

Thus, the amendment submitted 
in 1942 to remove the sales tax from 
food presumably had a great popular 


| appeal—certainly it had the support 
of the administration— and yet it 


failed to receive the requisite majority 
vote of those entering the polling 
places at a general election. 

Before the adoption of the Austral- 
ian Ballot in 1891, the political parties 


| printed their own ballots and included 


thereon a vote for the party’s stand 
on any constitutional amendment. 
Dropping such ballots in the box 
meant that one was voting the 
straight party ticket, including a vote 
for any amendment endorsed by the 
party. 

Today it is necessary to place a 
cross next to any proposition on the 
official ballot if one desires to vote 
in its favor. Thus, voters who mark 
their ballot for major officers and 
then consider their task done are 
in effect voting “No” on the amend- 
ment. 


December, 1948 


Just how many of the voters who 
fail to vote on a constitutional amend- 
ment (54.6 percent in 1946) do so 
realizing that they are really voting 
against the amendment, and how 
much of the non-voting is due to 
plain indifference is uncertain. But 
where so large a group’does not vote 
at all on an amendment, even if the 
other ballots were unanimously for 
it, defeat is the obvious result. 

As compared with this barrier, 
other obstacles to revision of the 
Illinois Constitution of 1870 are 
minor. No amendment can go to the 
people unless it receives a two-thirds 
vote of all the members elected to 
each house in the General Assembly 
—not merely a two-thirds approval 
from those present and voting. Sec- 
ond, at any session the legislatiure is 
authorized to submit but a single 
amendment. 


Possible Solutions 


What to do about it, then, is an 
issue. Even an agreed program—say 
to require for amendment ratification 
the votes of a two-thirds majority 
voting on the issue—would first 
require a “gateway” constitutional 
amendment, and how to secure this is 
the crux of the matter. A call for a 
constitutional convention also fails 
unless it receives the same majority 
required for the adoption of an 
amendment. 

Some urge that we experiment with 
printing constitutional amendments 
on a separate small ballot as was the 
practice between 1899 and 1929 in- 
stead of on the main ballot as is now 
the case—thinking that voters will 
not so readily ignore a separate ballot. 

During that period three of the 
six amendments submitted became 
law. Moreover, certain nonconstitu- 
tional proposals such as the veterans 
bonus have in recent years succeeded 
in receiving the required majorities, 
and a partial explanation is found in 
the fact that, unlike constitutional 
amendments, these propositions ap- 
peared on separate ballots. 

Another change came close to being 
enacted into law in 1945. This, the 
so-called party-circle plan, involves 
simulation of conditions prior to the 
adoption of the Australian ballot. The 
parties at their state conventions 
would endorse a constitutional amend- 
ment so that a voter entering the 
polls in November and marking his 
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in the party circle for a straight 
ticket vote would also be counted as 
voting for that party’s stand on the 
amendment. 

Since a large percentage of our 
voters do vote the. straight ticket, 
non-voting on constitutional amend- 
ments under this procedure would 
be minimized. The statute which 
would have placed this plan in effect 
was vetoed by the governor both as 
being of doubtful validity and as 
being an undesirable subterfuge. 


Those who continue to argue for 
this type of statute seem agreed that 
it should be used only once, and that 
time to adopt a “Gateway Amend- 
ment” which would relax the present 
rigid amending procedure. 

Still another variant which could 
be introduced by statute—precisely 
the one used to adopt the Constitu- 
tion of 1870—would be to print a 
summary of the amendment on the 
ballot with a legend, “for the 
amendment unless cancelled out.” 
This requirement that a voter draw 
a line through the amendment if he 
wants to vote “No” would make in- 
difference and inertia factors oper- 
ating in favor of an amendment 
rather than against it. 

Pending the time when these or 
other solutions are adopted for eas- 
ing constitutional change in Illinois 
(Five “Gateway Amendments” have 
already failed at the polls.) we must 
continue to draw comfort from the 
fact that the present Constitution does 
not differ significantly from the av- 
erage American state constitution in 
general structure, in amount of detail, 
or in age. The notable difference is 
in the small number of amendments 
which have been adopted since it 
came into effect, and this in turn is 
due to a majority voting requirement 
which is found now in only five other 
states, none of them similar to Illinois 
in population or geographical loca- 
tion. 


A FOREIGN TEACHER 

(Continued from page 125) 
vited to talk to different groups about 
the educational system and the con- 
ditions in Germany, I very often wish 
the day had forty-eight hours instead 
of just twenty-four. In addition to 
what is said in the previous article 
about the desirable mutual profit of 
our stay here, I wish also that many 
of the teachers and students I visit 
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here may come to our country in the 
near future to visit me! 


Trends in German Education 


Your school system is of special 
interest to me as ours in Germany 
is going to be modified. The “Schul- 
reform,” as we call it, is not yet done 
in that part of our country from 
which I come. German educators are 
still working on the new plans. 

Two of their main aims are to alter 
the outward structure of our school 
organization and to abolish the fees 
for lessons and equipment. They hope 
the result will be that all children 
will have equality of opportunity. In 
other words, each student will get 
the chance of choosing the particular 
life work for which he is best fitted. 
The social class to which he belongs 
and the financial backing of his 
parents will not be an essential issue. 

Boys and girls out of the different 
strata of society will be together in 
their schools as long as possible. As 
far as I can see, this objective is 
being realized in the United States. 
It is in agreement with democratic 
principles and with the requests for 
social justice. The consequences of 
a change like that in our country may 
help to meet the urgent social prob- 
lems of today. 

Another aim is to introduce the 
so-called electives to a far greater 
extent and at an earlier age. At that 
type of school, for instance, where 
I was teaching, the girls had in their 
senior year, at the age of eighteen, 
still fourteen compulsory subjects. 
That meant that they had to work 
very hard. It meant at the same time, 
that they really got a very good gen- 
eral education and a solid background 
for further studies at colleges or uni- 
versities. 

Electives will give our students the 
necessary relief, but they may also 
lower the standards. Therefore, a 
way must be found to solve this 
problem as well as many others con- 
nected with the “Schulreform,” which 
will, of course, include a reform of 
teacher education, too. 

In comparing American and Ger- 
man education, I might say: There 
are indeed many differences, but at 
the same time more likenesses than 
I had anticipated. I have seen much 
during the past two months, but 
frankly, not yet enough to give an 
adequate summary of this compar- 
ison. I hope to be able to do so next 
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July, before I leave for Germany 
again. 

Yet the chief purpose of my study 
and observation is not to find out 
differences and similarities! What I 
wish is to sum up all those positive 
features that might be helpful to us; 
I should like to take back with me 
the best of American education 
those things that may assist us in our 
aim to devolop soul, mind, and body 
in such a way that our students are 
stimulated to do critical thinking and 
to become worthy members of a 
democratic society. 








SWANK’S 

10th ANNUAL 

16 mm SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 
CATALOG 


Bigger and Better 
AND IT’S YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


More than 2000 16 mm titles listed— 


in every classification . . . educational 
. travel . world events . 
features . . . religious . . . plus the 


latest projectors and movie equipment. 


Write for your copy now — from 
Swank —the Midwest's largest 
library of 16 mm sound films. 


i 
‘Ghani Marion PSTURRSIO 


614 N. Skinker Blvd. 


St. Lowis 5, Me 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





‘Best Loved’ at Southern, 
Eli Gilbert Lentz Is Now 
‘University Professor’ 


The title “University Professor” has 
been created for Prof. Eli Gilbert Lentz, 
for thirty-four years a member of the 
faculty of Southern Illinois University. 

This honorary rank for Professor Lentz 
was approved by the State Teachers Col- 
lege Board on the recommendation of 
University President D. W. Morris. 
President Morris alsc appointed Dean 
Lentz as chairman of a special 75th anni- 
versary committee to plan Southern’s 
“Diamond Jubilee” celebration to take 
place in 1949-50, . 

Professor Lentz joined the Southern 
history faculty in 1914, after 15 years’ 
teaching and administrative work in the 
public schools of Southern Illinois, at 
Creal Springs, Carterville, and Marion. 
In 1939 he became dean of men, devoting 
part of his time to student counseling but 
continuing to teach in the history depart- 
ment. 

In 1945 he asked to be relieved of the 
deanship, and Dr. Chester F. Lay, then 
president of the university, appointed him 
director of the Clint Clay Tilton special 
library of Lincolniana and Americana. 
The following year President Lay ap- 
pointed him university historian, com- 
missioned to write the history of the in- 
stitution for publication as an anniversary 
volume. 

Mr. Lentz is generally regarded as 
Southern’s best-loved professor, as a 
teacher and as a counselor of students. 
He is also widely known and respected 
throughout Southern Illinois, having been 
active in regional professional and fra- 
ternal organizations. He served in 1912 
as president of the Southern Illinois 
Teachers Association, and under his ad- 
ministration brought that group into the 
Iliinois Education Association. 


Bradley Starts Curriculum 
In Music-Business 

A unique four-year curriculum in 
music-business began at Bradley Univer- 
sity with the fall semester this year. 
Essentially the curriculum is a flexible 
three-way division between music, busi- 
ness, and general subjects. 

The course includes provisions for 
undergraduate internship under university 
supervision and with college credit in 
more than one hundred cooperating com- 
mercial outlets in all parts of America 
and in a variety of opportunities from 
retail store management through orchestra 
management, radio and television work, 
advertising and editorial work with music 
magazines, and musical instrument manu- 
facturing. 


Agencies Pick O’Malley 


Mr. James O'Malley, manager of the 
Illiana Teachers Service at Champaign, 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Teachers Agencies during 
their recent convention in Denver. 
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Future Teachers of America Groups 


A new Illinois Future Teachers of 
America Association was organized at 
Illinois State Norma! University recently, 
with the assistance of (back row, left to 
right) Miss Ruth Huggins and Dr. 
Arthur Larsen, sponsors of the Normal 
F.T.A. chapter, and Mrs. Wilda Faust of 
Washington, D.C., national secretary of 
the F.T.A. 

Officers elected included (front row, 
left to right) Marilyn Loock of Woodruff 
High School, Peoria, president; Ray 
Sheffield of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, treasurer; Tom Stockdale of Manual 
Training High School, Peoria, vice-presi- 
dent; and Lois Sandelben of Lincoln High 
School, secretary. Barbara Brunealher of 
Galesburg High School was elected his- 
torian. 

One hundred forty-five persons, repre- 
senting twenty-three high schools and two 
college chapters, attended the October 16 





Education Week Themes 
Broadcast at Northern 

Northern IIinois State Teachers Col- 
lege planned a series of special radio 
broadcasts centered around the individual 
daily themes for American Education 
Week. Mr. William P. Froom, director 
of radio and associate director of public 
relations at Northern, used a series of 
radio skits furnished by the N.E.A., aug- 
mented by staff speakers, student discus- 
sion leaders, and grade school class groups 
from the McMurry Training School. 


December, 


Organize New State Association 


1948 e 





meeting. Dr. R. W. Fairchild, I.S.N.U. 
president, and Mrs. Faust addressed the 
group, and Wendell Kennedy represented 
the Illinois Education Association. Bar- 
bara Green, freshman at I.S.N.U. and 
past president of the Decatur F.T.A. club, 
directed the business meeting, at which 
a constitution presented by the East Rock- 
ford High School club was accepted with 
two amendments. 

F.T.A. members pay one dollar a year to 
the State Association, and receive copies 
of the I.E.A. magazine, Inttnots Epuca- 
TION. 


Western Offers Winter 
Courses for Farmers 

The agriculture department at Western 
Illinois State College plans to offer a 
practical group of courses for the winter 
quarter opening November 29 which will 
especially meet the needs of boys and 
young men who may be busy working on 
the farm during the spring, summer, and 
fall, but who can attend the college 
during the three winter months of De- 
cember, January, and February. 

Courses offered will include general in- 
troductory agricultural economics, forage 
crops and soils, feeding farm animals, 
dairy husbandry, rural electrification, and 
farm shopwork. Dairy husbandry is an 
introductory course to dairy cattle pro- 
duction. It includes breeding, feeding, 
selecting, diseases, and care and manage- 
ment of dairy cattle. 
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Illinois Secondary School 
Principals Association 
Votes to Join LE. A. 


The Illinois Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Association will ask to become an 
affiliate of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation during the I.E.A. annual meeting 
in Chicago, December 28 to 30. 

The following officers were elected by 
the Secondary School Principals at their 
annual meeting recently in Urbana: 
President—Gerald W. Smith of Moline; 
executive committee—Lee D. Pigott of 
Decatur; North Central committee—E. R. 
Sifert, Proviso Township High School 
superintendent, and R. L. McConnell of 
Mt. Vernon; legislative committee—Z. H. 
Dorland of Streator; committee on ad- 
missions—James H. Smith of Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Wesley T. 
Wooley of Galesburg, Hal O. Hall of 
Belleville, and Wayne Koontz of Oak- 
wood; and curriculum committee—James 
E. Blue of West High School, Rockford. 





State Art Education 
Association Formed 


The Illinois Art Education Association 
was organized in Springfield November 12 
and 13 at a meeting which included 
speeches, workshops, exhibits, and visits 
to places of historic and arfistic interest. 

Speakers included Vernon L. Nickell, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Mrs. Thomas Folds of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Carolyn Howelett of Chi- 
cago Art Institute; and Mrs. George 
Stericker of Springfield. 

After the constitution was adopted, the 
following nine members were elected as 
a board of directors: Dr. Mildred Whit- 
ing of Charleston, president; Harold 
Schultz of Urbana, first vice-president; 
Miss Mary McMullen of Peoria, second 
vice-president; Mabel Williams of Chi- 
cago, secretary; Ruth Blankmeyer of 
Oak Park, treasurer; Dr. Louis Hoover 
of Normal; Mary D. Lee of Belleville; 
Hall Swain of Macomb; and Miss Mabel 
Kitch of Springfield. 

The group plans to become allied with 
the National Art Education Association. 





College Enrollments 
Down 2 Percent in State 

Colleges and universities in Illinois 
have 134,337 students enrolled for the 
fall semester, a 2 percent decrease from 
a year ago, according to a survey made 
by H. E. Temmer, examiner and recorder 
at the University of Illinois Navy Pier 
branch, 

Enrollment figures were revealed in a 
report presented to the Illinois Associa- 
tion of .Collegiate Registrars at their 
annual convention in Chicago. 

Teachers colleges, however, showed an 
increase in enrollment of 4 percent over 
the 1947 totals. 
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Committee Makes Recommendations 
For Junior High Athletic Code 


Precautionary recommendations in- 
tended as a basis for a code of practices 
for athletics at the junior high school 
level in Illinois have been prepared by a 
special committee, and are to be submitted 
to a number of educational organizations 
for approval. 

First called together on May 15, 1948, 
by Wayne Butler, president of the Illinois 
Elementary School Principals Association, 
the committee includes representatives 
from several athletic, health, and educa- 
tion groups. 

A two-day session was devoted to set- 
ting up general policies, which were 
largely concerned with the health and 
safety of junior high school pupils in 
athletic activities. 

At a second meeting August 7, recom- 
mendations were made concerning pre- 
cautions to be observed wherever inter- 
scholastic athletics are a part of the 
school program. 

These recommendations are to be sub- 
mitted to the Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association, the City Superin- 
tendents Association, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the 
Illinois Physical Education Association. 
These groups will be asked to study the 
recommendations and to make suggestions 
to the committee concerning their content. 

The committee notes that authorities 
believe elementary and junior high school 
pupils should participate in a daily pro- 
gram of properly guided physical educa- 
tion activities, and are in favor of intra- 









Let Your Friends 
Tour Our Country And 
Its Possessions As The 
Guests of Governors, Senators and State Officials 


e NOW YOU CAN SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
A TRULY DIFFERENT GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Just imagine your friends receiving a letter every week for 
fifty-two weeks from a Governor, Senator or State Official. Each 
week a four-page letter from one particular state or pusse: 
atu the beauties, facilities and points of interest . . 
illustrated! 

For a period of S2 weeks your gift list will thrill to a free wur 
of our great country and its ons. Your friends will have an 
illustrated travelogue that A will treasure through the years. 


sion, 
fully 


ters from Maine to California 
deep South .. . from 


The Gift for Those 12 to 80 


Everybody from 12 to 80 will want to be your special guest on 
the U.S. Tour. And just a gentle reminder . . . =o forget « 
gift for yourself. 


Send He Money! 


Send your gift list today . . . without The fire of S2 
weekly letters will be received on December 23rd by all you list . . 
and « letter a week every week thereafter for twelve months. A 
beautiful gift card, bearing your name as sponsor, wil! be enclused 
with letter. 

si Remember . . . send no money. Just send your gift list today. 

You will be invoiced at the low cost of $5.20 . . 
for each series of S2 letters ordered. This is the most startling new 
gilt idea of the 1948 Christmas Season. 


U.S. TOUR BUREAU 
Dept. M23 


415 N. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


from the great North to 
romantic Hawaii! 
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mural sports, but they doubt whether 
prepubescent boys are sufficiently devel- 
oped to withstand the physical and emo- 
tional strain of interscholastic competition 
(contests with individuals or teams from 
other schools). 

However, because interscholastic sports 
are being conducted for youths of this 
age level, especially in schools where it is 
felt that small enrollment is a barrier to 
adequate intramural programs, the addi- 
tional precautions were listed by the com- 
mittee. 

Members of the committee on inter- 
scholastics at the junior high level are: 


Frank Hayes, principal, Grant School, 
3enton; Robert Wright, superintendent, 
Casey; John Conant, principal, David 


Prince Junior High School, Jacksonville; 
Leslie Lofdahl, principal, Jackson School, 
Rockford ; Louie Beltz, assistant principal, 
Junior High School, Harrisburg; Wayne 
Butler, of Washington School, Oglesby, 
president of the Illinois Principals Asso- 
ciation; Fred V. Hein, consultant in 
health and fitness, American Medical 
Association, Chicago; Lewis Winegarner, 
superintendent of schools, Markham (post 
office, Harvey); Kenneth Collings, prin- 
cipal, Washington Junior High School, 
Washington; Ralph Eadie, assistant super- 
intendent, Unit District 224, Galva; Ray 
Duncan, State director of health and 
physical education, Springfield; and Clif- 
ford E. Horton, Director of health and 
physical education, Illinois State Normal 
University, chairman. 








University of Illinois 
SUMMER SESSION 1949 


In air-conditioned classrooms, the College 
of Education offers a comprehensive pro- 
fessional program including curriculum 
and special workshops; conferences; and 
course work in Agricultural Education, 
Elementary Education, Foundations of 
Education, Guidance, Home Economics 
Education, Industrial Education, Secon- 
dary Education, Special Education, Evalu- 
ation and Research Methods, and Visual 
Aids. 


There will be undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses in Agriculture, Commerce 
and Business Administration, Engineering, 
Fine and Applied Arts, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Physical Education, and Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences. 


To be placed on the mailing list for a 
complete descriptive announcement avail- 
able January 1, 1949, write to the Office 
of the Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Eastern Lays Cornerstone for New Library 


The cornerstone of a new two million 
dollar library to be completed next fall 
at Eastern Illinois State College was laid 
Monday, October 25, following a meeting 
of the Teachers College Board on the 
Eastern campus at Charleston. 

Acting for Frank G. Thompson, direc- 
tor of registration and education, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Vernon L. Nickell laid the first trowel 
of mortar for the stone, assisted by Miss 
Mary J. Booth, library director emeritus, 
and Dr. Roscoe Schaupp, present head 
librarian. It is expected that the library 
will be named for Miss Booth. 

According to President R. G. Buzzard, 
the new library is planned for a college 
of 1,500 students. It will house 125,000 
volumes. The present temporary library 
has 66,500 titles. 

Dr. Buzzard may propose graduate 
study and the granting of the master’s 
degree in education for Eastern when 
the library becomes available. A minor 
in library science may already be gained 
at Eastern. 

The modified Gothic structure will in¢ 
clude individual cubicles for researchers, 
four microfilm projection rooms for the 
examination of materials photographed in 
other libraries, and rooms equipped with 





cornerstone of library expected to bear 
her name. 


OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


Edna Deon Baker, Pres., Box 828R, Evanston, Ill. 


typewriters and desks for students. The 
building is planned for the comfort and 
convenience of the student, down to the 
inclusion of a kitchenette for serving tea 
and light refreshments. 

A small auditorium to seat 156 persons 
will be provided with stage, broadcast- 
ing, and projection facilities. There are 
spacious quarters for visual education and 
a laboratory for library science courses. 

A publishers’ textbook library will con- 
tain current textbooks for examination by 
prospective teachers and visitors. 

A recorded music listening room with 
three smaller rooms for individual or 


small group use is a feature of the library. 
The large room will be dedicated to the 
memory of the late Franklyn L. Andrews 
and will contain a memorial collection of 
his records. 

There is an art-museum room where 
various exhibits will be hung and dis- 
played in cases. 

The library is built of Peoria limestone 
and buff-colored brick. A memorial 
stained glass window dominates the en- 
trance to the north. Almost square, the 
building is 600 feet around. There are 
many different levels, but it is essentially 
a four-story structure. 





OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, the two million dollar library is to be completed 
next fall. 





Parents Aid ‘Action Program’ 
In High School at S.1.U. 

University High School at Southern 
Illinois University is experimenting in an 
“action program” of parental participa- 
tion. 

A new parent-teacher-student teacher- 
pupil committee has been established to 
sponsor a year-round series -of recrea- 
tional activities for seventh and eight 
grade students. Also, University High 
pupils have been organized into commit- 
tees to carry on study projects, and their 
parents meet frequently with the teachers 
to learn the progress of these activities. 

University High School is one of sev- 
eral schools in the State which are con- 
ducting experimental programs to test 
out various approaches to curriculum re- 
vision as part of the state-wide cur- 
riculum revision study. 

University High Principal John Mees 
considers Southern’s plan as an important 
step in building a strong parent and com- 
munity interest in the school’s program, 
in developing student-parent participation 
in school activities, and in meeting the 
| urgent need for recreational opportunities 

for teen-age boys and girls. 





Announcing a... . 


during the regional AASA conference. 
welcome. 


of IMinois, Urbana, til. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Dinner on 


For further information, or reservations, write to Office of the Dean, College of Education, University 


February 28, 1949, at St. Louis, Missouri, 
All friends of the University of Illinois are 
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Two Illinois Schools Are 
Audio-Visual ‘Pilots’ 

Belleville and Waukegan High Schools 
were among 55 “pilot” schools over the 
nation selected by the N.E.A. Department 
of Secondary Teachers recently to demon- 
strate new audio-visual methods. 

The demonstration centers were inau- 
gurated following an unprecedented NBC 
network television broadcast heralding 
National Audio-Visual Education Week, 
October 25-30, under the auspices of the 
Audio-Visual Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers. During 
that week the selected schools received 
citations accompanied by awards of audio- 
visual materials and equipment amount- 
ing to $40,000 in value. Each institution 
received an average of $800 worth of 
materials. 

Christine Fisher of Belleville and Orlin 
D. Trapp of Waukegan have been named 
to a state audio-visual committee. 

The “School of Tomorrow” television 
program October 23 showed a class in 
Brooklyn’s Midwood High School utiliz- 
ing films supplied by The March of Time 
and the United Nations. 

One hundred additional schools also 
received certificates of merit, and it is 
expected that they will eventually be de- 
veloped as demonstration centers as well. 
Illinois schools in this group are East St. 
Louis Senior High School, Evanston 
Township High School, Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago), Villa de Chan- 
tel (Rock Island), and Wheaton College. 
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NEEDED SINCE 1918, 


Annual A. C. E. Meet Held 
At Peoria: Decatur Next 


Decatur was chosen as the place and 
March 18, 1949, as the date for the spring 


board meeting of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education during 
a board meeting following the eighth 


annual convention of the association at 
Peoria October 16 and 17. 

Theme of the convention was “Toward 
Effective Programs for Children in a 
World of Conflict.” Fred P. Barnes, cur- 
riculum director of the Peoria Public 
Schools, was general chairman, and Miss 
Charlotte Meyer, elementary supervisor, 
Decatur, was program chairman. 

Helen Walker of Danville, State A.C.E 
president, was in charge of the business 
meeting. Miss Marion I. Allan, president 
of the Lucy B. Way branch, A.C.E., 
Peoria, presided at the Saturday luncheon, 
at which Mr. W. C. Jacquin, president 
of the Peoria Board of Education, wel- 
comed the group. Dr. Celia Burns 
Stendler of the University of  [llinois 
spoke on “The Child—1938 and Today,” 
and Mr. W. R. MelIntosh, superintendent 
of Decatur Public Schools, discussed “Ad- 
ministrative Problems Involved in Meet- 
Needs of the 


1948 Child.” 
programs for children 
discussed im meetings, with Dr 
Margaret Cooper of Illinois State Normal 
University as chairman of a 
grouping for wholesome development; 
Mrs. Mildred supervisor at 
Danville, materials of Mrs 
Russell Oplinger of Decatur, president of 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, child guidance and parent con- 
and Dr Parker of Illinois 
Normal providing for 
emotional 


ing the 
Effective were 
section 


section on 


Ingram, 
instruction ; 


Rose 
University, 


tacts; 
State 
therapeutic ex perience 

City branch programs were discussed in 
Leska Marshall, 
branch sponsor; 
another 


meeting by 
and county 
branch programs in 
Sina Mott, student 


section 
city, town, 
and student 
section by Dr. branch 
sponsor 
University 
Our 


Kenneth Benne of the 
spoke on “Improving 
during the 
Barnes presided 
Neely of Eastern 
IHinois State College was speaker at the 
Sunday breakfast, presided over by Miss 
Meyer. The student branch at National 
presented devotional services 


Prof. 
of Illinois 
Human Kelations” 
meeting, at which Mr 


Miss Winnie 


dinner 


Davis 


College 
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the new laboratory building 
planned at Eastern Illinois State College will house nursery 
school, kindergarten, and elementary and high school units. 
The building was previins for in the State Post-War Build- 


bly. 
is $4,250,000. 


ing Program, but because of present building costs more 
funds will have to be requested of the next General Assem- 
With furnishings and equipment, the 


estimated cost 


Eastern Celebrates Golden Anniversary 


Eastern Illinois State College began the 
celebration of its fiftieth year of 
to the State of Illinois on September 12, 
the day the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School opened its doors in 1899 

Biggest event to date in a year dedi- 
cated to the celebration of Eastern’s con- 
tribution to education and culture in the 
east-central portion of the State was a 
Golden Jubilee Homecoming Parade of 
historical character staged October 16 by 
the city of Charleston and the college be- 
fore nearly 10,000 persons 

Next major the anniversary 
calender was the observance of American 
Education Week in November Miss 
Mabel Studebaker, president of — the 
National Education Association, spoke on 
November & to open a week of 
education 


service 


event on 


excellent 


programs. All of the groups 


of the area cooperated with Chairman 
Emma Reinhardt, education department 
head at Eastern, to make the week one 


of great significance for the schools of 
the area 

Dr. Leo J Dvorak, 
head at Eastern, has 
production of the 
highlight the winter entertainment season 
It will be presented late in January 
Work has already begun on a pageant 
historic sweep to highlight a 
Festival at Eastern on May 
Musselman, speech 
has completed a 
which will be the 


department 
that a 
will 


music 
announced 


opera “Carmen” 


of great 
Founders Day 
22, 1949 Don 


22, senior 
from 


student LaGrange 
synopsis of the pageant, 
first production to be presented in the new 
outdoor theater now under construction 
on the south campus at Eastern 

The first alumni achievement 
will be presented on Founders Day. Dr 
H. DeForest Widger, head of the English 
oldest member of 
is chairman of the 
from 


awards 


department and second 
the faculty in service, 
group making the 
3,500 Eastern alumni 

Publications for the 
Dr. C. H. Coleman's 
the college, scheduled for 


selection some 


semi-centennial are 


325-page history of 


publication 


early next vear, and an alumni register 


atter 
now in its 


he shortly 


Aiumnus, 


mailed to all 
liastern 


to be 
ward. The 
second featuring old alumni and 
biographies of the oldest members of the 
Eastern faculty. The Eastern State Vews 
prize-winning student publication, antici 
pates printing a 50-page historical 
on Founders Day At Homecoming the 
News featured a gold-wrapped edition of 
24 pages. The IJWVarbler, student year 
hook, will historical theme 


year, 1s 


Issuc 


have a 


‘Selling’ Essay Contest 
The National 


Federation of Sales Ex 
“Selling asa 


ecutives announces the 1949 
Career” Essay Contest, open to secondary 
school students, and offering cash prizes 
of $1,850 plus expenses-paid trips t 
Chicago or Washington, D.C 

The sponsor of the first prize winner 
(usually the principal or teacher) will 


receive $100 in cash and the sponsor of 
the second prize winner $50 in cash. The 
school which has the highest number of 
contest entrants in relation to its enroll 
ment will receive a set of the Enevek 


paedia Britannica or its equivalent 

Local contests will also le held in some 
areas 
information about the 
rom the National 
Executives, Hotel 


New York 


detailed 
secured 


Further 
contest may be 
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Northern Plans Big 
Outdoor Pageant 

After a very successful Golden Anni- 
versary Homecoming, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College is looking for- 
ward to a number of other special events 
scheduled throughout the year as a part 
of the school’s Fiftieth Anniversary. One 
of the events being planned is a large- 
scale outdoor pageant to be staged on 
the campus May 29, 1949. The big out- 
door show will depict important events 
in Northern’s fifty-year history 

Miss Ethel Rockwell, a_ professional 
writer and director from Madison, Wis- 
consin, will produce the pageant. She has 
already conferred with Dr. Paul Street, 
chairman of Northern’s semi-centennial 
executive committee, and rehearsals for 
the pageant are expected to start some 
time in mid-winter. 


Dr. Ragsdale Heads 
S.1.U. Teacher Training 

Appointment of Dr. Ted R. Ragsdale, 
professor of education, as director of 
teacher training at Southern Hlinois Uni- 
versity, has been announced by President 
D. W. Morris. 

Charles D. Neal, associate professor of 
education and principal of Sadorus Com- 
munity High School before coming to 
Southern this fall, will succeed Dr. Rags- 
dale as acting principal of Allyn Training 
School. 


1.S.N.U. Professor Writes 
Psychology Textbook 

A college textbook, entitled Educational 
Psychology, by Dr. Harvey A. Peterson, 
late professor of psychology at Illinois 
State Normal University, has been pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company this 
fall. A 550-page book, it was completed 
by Dr. Peterson following his retire- 
ment from teaching in 1943. There are 
three chapters by Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf 
of the I.S.N.U. psychology faculty and 
one by Nancy Bayley, research associate 
of the University of California. 


Music Clinic at Western 

The annual Music Clinic for music 
directors from western Illinois was held 
on the campus of Western Illinois State 
College. October 30 in conjunction with 
the Illinois Music Educators Association. 

A concert was given by a 250-voice choir 
and 100-piece band composed of outstand- 
ing high school students in music attend- 
ing the clinic with their teachers. 


W .1.S.C. Aired Daily 


Western Illinois State College has en- 
larged its radio presentations from a 
weekly program to a fifteen-minute daily 
program. The programs originate on the 
campus and are presented by various fac- 
ulty and student groups. Station WKAI 
at Macomb is cooperating with Western 
in the presentation of these programs. 
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LANGUAGE 
FOR DAILY USE 


DAWSON AND MILLER 


Superbly planned and organized. Skillfully moti- 
Purposeful, systematic coverage of skills. 
Complete workbooks and manuals to accompany 


vated. 


texts. 
FOR GRADES 3-6 






Ground has been 
broken for a 
$600,000 func- 
tionally modern 
library at Bradley 
University. 





To be completed 
| by the middle of 
| the next school 

year, the building 

will have no re- 
| taining walls on 
| the interior to 
| interfere with 
changes in arrange- 
ments made neces- 
sary by changing 
functions. Book 
stacks, all open to 
students, will form 
the framework for 
subject area study 
rooms. 

In addition to 
the three floors 
devoted to regular 
| library facilities 

and over 150,000 

volumes, there will 

be a large sound- 
proof projection 
room and a number 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY of small sound- 
2126 Prairie Avenue 2 

Represented by 

Clay Mathers, Chicago, and H. E. Detherage, Jefferson City 





Chicago 16 


proof rooms for 
those who wish to 
listen to recordings 
and view films. 
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WHERE THE MONEY GOES 
A 77 percent increase in the cost of 
living since 1939 and the federal income 
tax which teachers did not pay then make 
a $1,500 salary today worth only about 
half that much in 1939 buying power. 
Withholding tax cuts the $1,500 to 
$1,374, and the increase in cost. of living 
slashes the purchasing power of that 
amount to $776.27 in 1939 dollars. This 
is somewhat further reduced for teachers 
by a heavier pension contribution than 
was due for most of the year of 1939. 
The increase in cost of living, according 
to the cost of living index in large cities, 
as reported by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is distributed as follows: food, 
130.2 percent; clothing, 100.4 percent; 
rent, 13.6 percent; fuel, electricity, and 
ice, 40.8 percent; house furnishings, 96.9 
percent; and miscellaneous, 52.1 percent 


1.S.N.U, Experiments With 
New Student Teaching Plan 

Illinois State Normal University stu- 
dents are participating in a new concen- 
trated student teaching program, carried 
on as an experiment by the university. 
The plan may eventually change the entire 
program. 

The students are spending their entire 
time for nine weeks teaching under super- 
vision and carrying on related activities 
in the schools to which they are assigned 
Some are working and living off-campus 
—at Rockford, Streator, Pekin, Clinton, 
and Jacksonville. The others are assigned 
to the campus laboratory schools as well 
as the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren’s School. 


Course for Secretaries 

“Things a Secretary Should Know,” a 
two-weeks course for students interested 
in -secretarial work, was offered this 
term for the first time at Southern 
Illinois University. 


Board Briefs 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met at State head- 
quarters Friday, October 8, 1948, Presi 
dent Paul A. Grigsby presiding. Mem- 
bers present were J. A. Pease, Edith T. 
Wentworth, Thelma Elson, Anne Morri- 
son, and J. A. Mann. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved. 

Seven workshops on professional prob- 
lems were planned as an integral part of 
the annual meeting to be held at Chicago 
December 28, 29 and 30, 1948. Other 
details of the annual meeting were dis- 
cussed, and the amended program was 
adopted. A price of $3.90 was placed 
upon the annual banquet tickets. 

The September salary was voted the 
editor, Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, absent on 
account of illness. 

Reports were received from the Re- 
search, Public and Professional Relations, 
Editorial, and Executive departments. 

The Board rejected national cigarette 
advertising for the association magazine, 
ILtrnors Epucation, as offered by State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc. It heard a 
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favorable evaluation of the September 
issue of the magazine as presented by 
the Rural Editorial Service. 

The Board approved the financial report 
for September and accepted a cooperative 
field project in reportorial service as of- 
fered by R.E.S. and the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, and discussed field service extension 
in general. 

The Board agreed to meet again at 2:30 
p. M. November 14, 1948, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, and adjourned at 12:15 a. M., 
Saturday, October 9. 


* 
The I.E.A. Board of Directors met at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 5, 


YOURS... Mes 
for the Asking 
A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 


room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION ’s Advertisers 

Intinois Epucation’s advertisers al- 
ways have a message just for you. Some- 
times they have booklets or charts they 
believe you can use. This material will 
be sent promptly if you make your re- 
quest either directly to the advertiser or 
by using the convenient coupon below. 

18c. Handbook for Classroom Success 
by Webster Publishing Company has 
“how to” suggestions for nine teaching 
programs in such subjects as_ spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, health and_ safety, 
communication skills. 

22c. List of Colleges and Universities 
offering courses in engineering, transpor- 
tation, and traffic management. More 
than 150 colleges are listed. Also con- 
tains information on home study courses, 
cooperative engineer courses, and pri- 
vate technical schools. Suitable for high 
schools. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

23c. Nutrition Information Tests for 
primary, intermediate, and upper grade 
levels. (General Mills) 

24c. Sculpstone and How to Carve It 
is a small leaflet describing a very old 
medium and its present-day applications 
for students, sculptors, designers, hobby- 
ists. (Far Eastern Sculpstone Co.) 

25c. Aviation in the Elementary 
Grades offers graded units and selected 
reference bibliography for the elementary 
teachers who are integrating air-age 
learning with regular classroom curricu- 
lum. (Trans World Airlines) 

26c. Annual 16 mm. Motion Picture 























Catalogue. (Swank Motion Pictures, 
Inc.) 
 /r nace aanapmennentataieetenanehebmnietetes ry 
! 
I USE THIS COUPON \ 
: State Teachers Magazines, Inc. ; 
| 307 North Michigan Avenue i 
} Chicago 1, Illinois i 
| Please have sent to me the items checked in the ! 
! quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each ! 
: item checked. ! 
; 18c. 22c. 23¢. 24c. ; 
1 25c. 26c. 1 
: Name. ; 
: Address City State : 
; Subject Taught Grade. t 
1 School Addres: ; 
: Enrollment: Boys Girls. : 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee — ee ee ee ee oe ee -—--- -- - ee 
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1948, President Paul A. Grigsby presid- 
ing. Directors present were E. E. 
Keener, J. E. Pease, Edith Wentworth, 
Thelma Elson, and Anne Morrison. 
N.E.A. Directors, J. L. Buford and Helen 
Ryan, and staff members Maurice Crew 
and Irving F. Pearson were present. 

The Board approved minutes, received 
reports on current membership and re- 
ceipts, reports from the N.E.A. Directors 
and Mr. Crew, and approved them with 
commendations. 
for N.E.A.-I.E.A. divisional and county 
membership directors, as proposed by the 
N.E.A. Directors, and referred these 
proposals for consideration by Division 
presidents. 


The Board agreed to consider pro- 
cedures in evaluating school board 
member awards at its March meeting. 


It approved details regarding the Annual 
Meeting program. 

The Board authorized invitations to the 
Section Council members and their legis- 
lative chairmen to meet with the I.E.A. 
Legislative Committee on December 10 
and with the I.E.A. Board of Directors 
on December 11. 

It directed that the same 
examination prior to disability decisions 
be employed in the staff retirement system 
as is employed in the downstate teachers 
retirement system, and that the Secretary 
report recommended allowances in dis- 
ability accordingly. 

The Board accepted the resignation of 
Mrs. Ann Klemaier, enrollment secre- 
tafy. 


policy of 


It authorized the extending of invita- 


tions to the annual banquet to the Gov- 
ernor-elect, the Mayor of Chicago, the 
President of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, and others. 

It provided for the showing of the film 
“Schoolhouse in the Red” at the Annual 
Meeting, and that the attire of those at 
the speakers table be formal. It author- 
ized invitations to representatives of the 
F.T.A. chapters for attendance at the 
Annual Meeting. 


Index to Advertisers 
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It considered proposals ; 


The Board approved the purchase of 
two $5,000 government bonds, one each 
for the staff retirement and building 
funds, respectively, in keeping with 
Representative Assembly directions. 

The Secretary reported that 150 copies 
of the LE.A. film strip “In _ Illinois 
Schools” were in use throughout the 
State. IrnvING F. PEARSON 

Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 





TEACHERS 


Earn extra money spare time at home, 
making up quiz questions for Telequiz 
Coin Operated Amusement Machines. 
Write Telequiz Corporation, 4350 N. 
Pulaski Road, Chicago 41, Illinois. 








WANTED. Agents to sell 
teaching specialties to schools. 
Liberal commission. Write to 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave, Chi- 
cago 40. 











EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc 
ported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain and 
Color! Cuts easily with Pocketknife 


ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS! 
Work kits $1.60, $2.60, $5.00 P.Pd. 
East of Miss. River. No C.0.D. 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
59 E. 28th St., Dept. P., NYC 16 


ENGLISH *HISTORY*RE EADING, 


Harbour WORKBOOKS F 
FOLLOW Your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CIVICS*NATURE atatieeemae 


by Bradley and Dietz 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 
om plan in teaching 
Costume and personality 
Jevelopment for pupils of 
nigh school level 

@ 150 pages, 72x10} 
$2.00 

@ Order now for 30-day 
H free examination 
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Dept. 204, Scranton 9, Pa. 











TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! - Easy!-Private! 


If you need money— amount from $50 to $300— cut 
out and mail this ad for com lete details of confidential ] 
BORROW BY MAI 





Completely private. Se! ° 
contact ake the loan in the privacy of yourown home i 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
monthly installments—not necessary t pay, on yey | 
during summer vacationif your salary sto Fulldetails 
mailed in nlain envelope. Cut out and mailt ‘his ad today! | 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. M-134 
2.16 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowe | 


NAME. 
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Calendar 


DECEMBER, 1948 P 
27 to 30-—Science Teaching Societies ot 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and_ the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, joint meeting, Washington, 

D.C 

28 to 30—-Speech Association of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D.C. 

28 to 30—Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, annual meeting; Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

29 and 30—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Ninth Christmas 
Conference, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY, 1949 

14 and 15—Midwest Suburban Super- 
intendents Conference, Chicago 

31 to February 4—Sixth Annual Kead- 
ing Clinic Institute, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

FEBRUARY, 1949 

13 to 16—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, an- 
nual meeting; Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

to 26--American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, annual 


24 to 

meeting, St. Louis, Missouri. 

26 to March 2-——National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, thirty- 
third annual convention, Chicago. 

27 to March 2--American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, St. Louts, Missouri 

27 to March 2-—Department of  Ele- 
mentary School Principals, regional 
conference, St. Louis, Missouri. 

27 to March 2—American Educational 
Research \ssociation, St Louis, 

Missouri 

28 to March 2--Department of Rural 
Education, N.F.A., St. Louis, Mis- 
sour 

Marcu, 1949 

11 Peoria Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting: Peoria. 

17 to 19— Music Educators National 
Conference, North Central Division, 
Davenport, lowa 

IX Illinois State Association for Child- 
hood Education, spring board meet 
ing, Decatur 

31 to April 2—Midwest Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

\prit, 1949 
1 South Central Division, I.E.A., an- 

nual meeting; Orpheum Theater, 
Springfield. 

4 to 7—-National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago 

8 Southwestern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Ainad Temple, East 
St. Louis. 

® and 9—N.F.A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers, North Central Re 
gional Conference, Chicago 

National Association of Deans 

of Women, annual convention, Chi- 


1X to 2] 


CagOo 
18 to 22—Association for Childhood 
Education (International), annual 
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study conference, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
Jury, 1949 

3 to 8—National Education Associa- 
tion, 87th annual meeting and 28th 
representative assembly, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

11 Chicago Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; 315 South Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


Look, Hoar, Now! 


by Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

The School That Learned to Eat (2) 
minutes, color, General Mills *)—-In this 
film boys and girls who look and act just 
as yours do, and teachers you surely have 
known somewhere work to find some of 
the answers to schoolrbom problems which 
you, too, have puzzled over. Teachers 
and parents organized human resources in 
their community to help Joan and Jerry 
not just to learn better but to live better, 
ind the starting point was health 

The film records home and school co 
operating to meet life needs in a three- 
year study in a Georgia cotton mill village 
\ rich variety of activities developed chil- 
dren's (and parents’) interests and im- 
proved nutritional situations and_ habits. 
The school day’s program was structured 
for effective and happy living together, 
and eating, playing, and working rou- 
tines became satisfying social experiences 
Teachers and parents who see this film 
will find that it gives them ideas, and they 
will know why, a committee in Britain 
called it the “best documentary film in 
education.” 

Christmas Rhapsody (10 minutes, 
Eneyclopaedia Britannica Films) — Al- 
though produced for the popular or home 
market, this delightful film finds a genu- 
inely big welcome from = school groups 
always needing program material for 
“special” days. Some of the Christmas 
season’s loveliest songs and carols by un- 
seen orchestra and choir are background 
for scenes of  fir-forested mountains 
where grows the tiny tree that tells the 
story 

When the forester and his children cm 
the little fir and carry it home on a sled 
it wonders, “Why have they come for me? 
They can’t want me for the mast of a 
ship, or for the beam of a roof—what is 
there left that | can do?” But later, in 
a place of its own by the glow of the 
hearth, with a gleaming star in its crown 
and an angel at its feet, the little tree 
shivered and knew why it had been shel- 
tered in the green woods. For it had 
heen chosen to help the world find joy, 
and love, and peace on the night before 
Christmas 

There is no age limit on the enjoyment 
of this film. Its quality and mood com- 
bine the mysteries of the true Christmas 
spirit and the charm of a poetically-told 
fairy tale 

*Films are 16 mm black and white, seund, 
unless stated otherwise; are identified by pro 


lucers’ names; may be rented from local dis 
tributors 
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A Pioneer Home (10 minutes, also 
color, Coronet Films)—A day in the 
home of a pioneer family shows the life 
of those who left the coastal colonies to 
cut their way in the wooded sections far- 
ther west. This family came from New 
York, where the father was a cabinet- 
maker. His skill enables them to barter 
with advantage and to furnish their home 
well. There is work for everybody, and 
David and Martha show how children 
help—by bringing coals for the fire, car 
rying wood and water, churning, making 
candles, spinning and carding wool for 
the weaving, helping with the meal—all 
before the bedtime story from the Bible 
and sleeping in the trundle bed 

A Visit to Ireland (10 minutes, also 
color, Coronet Films)—When Uncle Tim, 
from America, arrives by plane, Eileen 
and her father meet him in a two-wheeled 
pony-cart at the Shannon airport. They 
visit the Irish countryside and city, sec 
thatched-roofed. rural homes, workers in 
the hayfields, the peat bogs, the market, 
lakes, and castles, and abbeys famous in 
song and story. They visit a school and 
a church, and stop at a home where they 
find wool being carded and spun. In the 
city (Dublin) they see much that is like 
America, and find the youth at the folk 
festival having the same sort of fun that 
is enjoyed the world over The film 
shows much in its quick trip that ele- 
mentary and secondary school classes will 
study. 

Baby Animals (10 minutes, Young 
America Films)—For primary grades’ 
beginning lessons in nature study, this 
film shows animals of the farm, the zoo, 
and the wilds, and their young. In words 
the little folks can understand, the film 
explains as it pictures how parent animals 
care for the young, how some babies care 
for themselves when very young while 
others are long helpless, how animals 
grow up to look like their parents, and 
how all are hatched from eggs either in 
side or outside the mother’s body. Older 
students, looking for broader generaliza 
tions of biological science, will also find 
this film illustrative help. 


Merry Christmas to All. . . 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


... and to all a good night. 
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Schook Bunen Ar Scarenal Ar Sata ? 





AVAILABLE in DECEMBER ONLY 





—- 


AVAABLE ALL YEAR “ROUND 


NOT ANY MORE? 


Custom makes Santa a seasonal visitor—a fortunate 
fact for those of us who are called on to do Santa's 
work. But sometimes custom is not so considerate— 
sometimes it plays a costly, wasteful role. 

Take school buses, for instance. For years custom 
dictated that school buses must be ordered in the 
spring for delivery in the fall. School buses were like 
Santa—they were seasonal. War shortages changed 
this outlook. Demand for buses became constant— 
it was not confined to only three or four months of 
the year. 

This has worked out to the advantage of both the 
buyer and the manufacturer. Year ‘round buying of 
buses results in lower costs all around; in better 
quality and workmanship and in firmer delivery 





dates. Year ‘round buying eliminates “peaks” in bus 


manufacture—periods of frantic training of new 





help to meet delivery dates—help which must be 
“laid off’ and lost when the peak has passed. For 
buses, generally, are ‘custom made’ to meet state 
and local requirements. 

Unlike Santa, a new school bus is equally wel- 
come at any time of the year. The advantages of 
year ‘round buying since the war have been proved 
conclusively in lowered costs, better quality and 
faster delivery. Let's keep school buses out of the 


“seasonal” class— 


LET'S “You 4 1 Fuyng 











world's 


The Superior ‘‘Pioneer,"’ 





safest, most modern school coach. 
Superior hos pioneered more safety 
‘firsts’ than all other school bus 


manufacturers combined. That's 
why Superior is first-in-the-field! 
Contact your Superior distributor for 
literature on the Superior All-Steel 
Safety School Coach. Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


517 Dempster Street 


3100 Sutton Bivd. 
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Distributed Exclusively By 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


SUPERIOR COACHES, INC., OF ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis 17, Missouri 




















NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


by STULL and HATCH 


FEATURE RECENT CHANGES. 


The Geography of the world changes so continuously 
that textbooks to meet modern needs must contain much 
new material. The Stu//-Hatch Geographies of 1948 meet 
this need. 


The airplane has made all nations neighbors, and to 
be good neighbors we must understand each other's 
ideas and ideals. 


Today's Geography is, therefore, a study of new con- 
cepts in time and space, of global and polar-projection 
maps, of new ideas of geographical relations. 


Today's Geography is a study of international prob- 
lems, and of human ecology. 


To this end the Stu//-Hatch Geographies have from the 
first introduced history along with geography in the 


1948 COPYRIGHTS THROUGHOUT. 


treatment of each country, realizing that historical back- 
ground is necessary for the understanding of peoples. 


The Stall-Hatch workbooks begin with questions on 
the earth as a globe, calling attention to the polar- 
projection map in the textbook which has become so 
important because of its bearing on aviation. 


The geography workbooks emphasize directed study. 
Each provides an individual program of guidance and 
record of progress for the course. Each has outline m: aps. 


The workbooks contain units entitled: Measuring My 
Work, Excursions of Discovery, My Travel Chest, Picture 
Study, Map Exercises, Outline Maps, Survey of Facts. 


These attractive workbooks insure a complete grasp 
of the subject by the pupils. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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